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Get “Ditto, Its Use and Opera- 
tion,” free. This remarkable text, 
done in simplest question-and- 
answer lesson form, makes Ditto 
instruction easy. We will supply 
your entire class. 


As with phones and adding machines, business 


has long since adopted Ditto duplicators and 

LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 
pat i ; ; and leas lovees Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every school and 
operations, Cut out errors, and release employees teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto 
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from mechanized tasks. Today tens of thousands nak wanes Seen > Oy Ss. Teens shyeing (se, Wren 
/ or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. 


$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers 
both gelatin and liquid type duplicators. 


one-writing methods as the certain way to speed 


of working Ditto duplicators call for both oper- 
ation and method education—a most fertile field 


for student instruction. The interesting text, io SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
“Ditto, Its Use and Operation,” explains this S TESTS ... DITTO-INK- PRINTED 
H ‘ ase iness ins “ti Standard, authoritative series graded 
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mportant phase of business school instruction ir canis ce Ge iachotine 


teachers’ dictation manual, $1.50. 
AIDS THE WHOLE SCHOOL 


An interesting element of Ditto instruction is that this 
duplicator not only furnishes practice but performs actual 
service. The business class, and the entire school, can 
be administered by Ditto methods. And beyond that, the 
same Ditto can emancipate teachers and improve class 
work by producing practice texts, forms, examination 
questions, reports, notices, maps, posters and the like, 
swiftly, for about 5c a hundred copies. 


Ditto ue. 2258 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
Send me “Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 
Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
Send me Shorthand Tests on approval. 


- 


Because you owe it to your class and yourself, send 
now for “Ditto, Its Use and Operation,” be fully informed 
on Ditto and Ditto methods. 
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THE PERFECT TEACHING F 


TYPEWRITER .. .« Royal's New 
No. 1 is years ahead in design and per- 
formance! With beautiful modern lines, 
MAGIC Margin, and many other ad- 
vanced Features of the Future! 

For the first time, on any typewriter, 
the human side of typing has been given 
complete consideration. 

Every operation is easy, natural—based 
on correct typing posture. 

Students apply themselves— approach 
assignments with real enthusiasm. Prog- 
ress is faster, more thorough. Less teach- 
ing effort required! Lower teaching costs! 

Try this New Easy-Writing Royal now. 


Give it THE DESK TEST in your school. 
— 
.+-Most amazing of 


with MA GH C MAR GIN typewriter features! 


*Trade Mark Copyright, 1938, Royal Tupewrifer Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
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NEW! REVOLUTIONARY 
No more setting of mar- 
gin stops by hand! MAGIC 
Margin does it automat- 
ically! Exclusive with 
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Does Your School Teach the 4 Simple 
Steps of The Mimeograph Process? 


It’s part of Modern Business... Business school graduates will 
meet it wherever they go in the Commercial world. .. On this page 


we illustrate The Mimeograph Process as Business today uses it . . . 




















An Idea is Born in one man’s mind. Some- 
thing to make sales, or cut costs or smooth out 
a business bump. Man dictates idea, or scrib-- 
bles it down. Dozens or thousands must have 
a copy of that idea—fast and economically. 











Birth of the “Master’’—Girl prepares Mimeograph Sten- 
cil Sheet. Puts it in typewriter just as ordinary piece of 
paper. Types it as a letter is typed except ribbon is low- 
ered. Takes out the Master Copy of one man’s idea. The 
Mimeograph Stencil Sheet can also be written or drawn 
on by hand. It is graduated with neat silver lines so you 
can place your message with mathematical precision. 














Idea Goes to Town—The last of the four simple 








steps: getting One Man’s Idea out to Many 
Men’s minds. Via Mimeograph and the U. S. 
Idea Multiplies—Operator “buttons” Stencil Sheet on Mail or whatever distribution is used. If you’re 


the Mimeograph Machine. He “inks up”? without touch- not getting some actual experience with this 
ing the ink. (Some models are self-inking.) You’ll admire easy-to-use Mimeograph Process in your busi- 
the smooth-as-silk consistency and the ever-true, ever- ness school work, don’t you think you should? 
black of Mimeograph Inks. Then he spins out, or lets elec- : ‘ 
tricity spin out tos awe semaes vitalized heties Man’s Idea negra rn called rendeanggnodva, 

Z = > “ " the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, regis- 


> rate 2) ne ‘ a! 
at the rate of 60 to 150 per minute! tered in the United States Patent Office 
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Successful Secretaries and Champions 


are DICTAPHONE-TRAINED 


apie transcribers, these. 
Lenore Fenton and Stella Pajunas 
led in their respective events at the 
1938 International Commercial Schools 
Contest at Chicago— and won the 
coveted honors reserved for those who 





excel. 

But the other contestants were good, 
too. Miss Fenton had to be excep- 
tional to win among 51 grade-A Sec- 
retaries from all sections of the United 
States and Canada, while Miss Pajunas 
found the competition of 198 high 
school entrants for the Stowell Trophy 
equally difficult. 

And that’s significant. It demon- 
strates the high standards of efficiency 
developed by the Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course. This training vastly 
simplifies the problem of secretarial 
placements. Let us tell you why. Write 
for particulars. No obligation! 


AM cccurion AT WORK—Lenore 
Fenton, former co-ed of the University 
of Washington, victor in the Special 
Dictating Machine Event, and holder 
of present world’s record of 98 words 
per minute, shows a group of New York 
office workers what a ‘‘Dictaphone- 


trained” secretary can do. 


\ & AND STELLA PAJUNAS settles down 


to some practice sessions which, she 
hopes, will enable her to replace Miss 
Fenton as champion in the 1939 Spe- 
cial Event for transcribing machine 
secretaries. Miss Pajunas graduated 
from the John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last June. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION ¢*© 420 LEXINGTON AVE. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Bigger and Better Associations for Commercial Teachers 
by Herbert A. Tonne 


One of the most frequent complaints made by commercial 
teachers is that there are too many associations of commercial 
teachers, too many duplications ot effort, too many magazines 
published, too many yearbooks published, too many ‘dues to pay. 
There is a certain amount of justice in this point-of-view. 
When you ask a lot of people to contribute to organizations, 
the values of which are doubtful, you soon become fed up 
Wi the tendency to require the handing out of more and 
m¢ money for uncertain purposes. However, many people 

his situation as i? excuse for making no contribution to 
‘rofessional social life. This is unjustified. We need edu- 
1al organizations among commercial teachers. What kinds 
rganizations do we need, and what contributions can they 
st of all, we need an association of commercial teachers 
very one of the states in the Union. In quite a number 
tates, there is no commercial educational association for 
state as such. All teachers, among them commercial 
hers, are urged to be members of the state association for 
hers in general, which usually has a commercial section 
ections. This state association is made up of geographical 
sions; that is, the northwest section of the state may have 
ivisional meeting in a particular city, and the southwest 
ivision of the state may have a meeting in another city. This 
© of local meeting again is divided into various sections. 
jicre are sections for elementary school teachers, sections for 
commercial teachers, etc. In this way, the commercial teachers 
haye meetings, but have no separate organization and have 
few means of communicating with each other. This is unde- 
sirable. I can best illustrate my point by indicating the dif- 
ferences to be found in two neighboring states with which I 
am acquainted. In one, there is no commercial teachers asso- 
ciation for the state as such, but most members of the com- 
mercial teaching staff are members of the general state educa- 
tional association which is subdivided into sections such as 
those just described. In the neighboring state, the commercial 
teachers are organized into a separate organization which has 
a separate budget, separate president, etc. This organization, is 
a conspicuous member of the general state educational associa- 
tion. In the first case, the commercial teachers have little influ- 
ence over the work of the state. They have little to say about 


the kinds of courses of study that shall be organized and are 


hardly acquainted with each other. They are divided and the 
educational programs offered at sectional meetings are com- 
paratively limited in their scope. In the second, they have a 
vreat deal to say. They have made very desirable coordi- 
nation of their work with the work of the state education 
department. They have a great deal of influence upon the 
course-of-study building, upon the methods of procedure that 
are used in the state, and, all in all, are a vital force of the 
development of commercial education in the state. Inasmuch 
as the state is the sovereign power controlling education in this 
country, and inasmuch as the legislation which goes on in the 
state is of paramount importance to us, we need an organiza- 
tion of commercial teachers in every one of the states of the 
Union. 

Second, we need associations of commercial teachers in the 
larger urban sections. I would say, offhand, that every metro- 
politan area which has a population of 500,000 or more, and 
many smaller communities should have an organization of 
commercial teachers for much the same reason that it is de- 
sirable to have one in the state. In these larger urban areas, 
the municipalities have been given a large measure of the 
control of education and, therefore, the financing and the 
control of education is under the control of these cities. In 
order to see to it that commercial education gets a fair share 
of the services rendered and the money expended, it is desirable 
for us to have well organized associations in these areas. These 
state and local organizations should have comparatively small 
dues. Their publications, if any, should usually be limited to 
considerations which are unique to the local area. 

We realize that in this country the state boundaries are 
artificial. Therefore, we have divided ourselves in this nation 
into various sectional groups. For example, the northeastern 
seaboard naturally is one area. Our north central states again 
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make up an integrated area. We are justified in setting up 
organizations for commercial teachers in such areas to establish 
larger convention services. 

The problems of the commercial teachers in each one of 

these areas are sufficiently identical for them to have a lot in 
common. There are usually one or two, and at the most, three 
or four cities of prominence in these areas and, therefore, the 
place of the convention can be rotated among these communi- 
ties. Each of these centers will be near enough so that teachers 
in the area can get there without too much expense and loss 
of time. The conventions of national associations held in many 
different parts of the country tend to be attended primarily 
by local teachers. 
: Finally, we need national organization for commercial educa- 
tion because we are increasingly becoming conscious of our 
national unity. Many of our problems can only be solved on a 
country- wide basis. Moreover the Federal government is giving 
increasing attention to commercial education along with all 
other forms of school and non-school training. 

It is therefore quite obvious that we need one or more 
national organizations concerned with commercial teachers. 
Whether we should have a National Council responsible 
directly to member state, regional, and subject matter asso- 
ciation, entirely separate from a national association for 
teachers and open to them for membership; whether either, 
neither or both should be directly or indirectly affiliated with 
the National Education Association is not org The important 
point is not the method of administration, but that the organi- 
zations concerned function in giving us the national service we 
need. Even ten years ago we would not have believed the 
present national development possible. We see every possi- 
bility for continued improvement along the present channels. 

Naturally we must not expect immediate perfection in in- 
tegrating our associational life. Nevertheless, if the different 
associations would get together to iron out their conflicting 
interests they would save themselves a lot of trouble and 
would be stronger in every way. When a regional organiza- 
tion solicits membership in areas not within its territory, it 
invites similar undesirable competition in the area with which 
it is really concerned. Such duplication is a mistake. It de- 
preciates the value of both organizations in the minds of 
teachers, and results in teachers finding excuses for joining 
neither. 

The on Council as a coordinating service organized 
and controlled by the individual organizations already has its 
function determined. It is to be commended for deliberately 
not going into fields of service which are being provided by its 
members. If it carries on its work of providing a better means 
of cooperation between commercial teachers associations, and 
continues to represent us nationally it will be more than 
worth while. 

The national teachers organization should decide on one 

project, the publication of a series of monographs, for example. 
If it continues to carry on this work, it will be avoiding dupli- 
cation, and will justify increased recognition from anki 
The regional associations would decide upon another form of 
publication—possibly the publication of a yearbook. Perhaps 
the time will come when these various regional associations 
should get together to set up a joint publication committee 
which will publish,a yearbook to be distributed to all the 
members of the regional associations. In doing so, they will 
be able to send out even better yearbooks because they will 
be able to get more money for them; because they will be 
able to get better contributions, and also they will be able to 
avoid the duplication. They will have less tendency to try to 
take members for themselves from other sectional areas and, 
therefore, will get members from their own region with less 
effort. 

If our associations are to duplicate each other's efforts 
and are to compete with each other, the fewer we have and 
the less support we give them the better. If they will each 
take a specific field of action and cooperate inste: id of compet- 
ing, both in rendering service and in getting members, then we 
can’t have too many associations and can’t be too generous 
in our support of them 





C. H. KATENKAMP 


Head of Dept. of Business Education, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 


Calculating machines 
are used everywhere- 


every student should 
understand them 


by C. H. Katenkamp 


Md.; author ‘‘Office Machines Practice Series’’ (Gregg Publishing Co.) 


-ieabiaaespe rag in the use and opera- 
tion of office machines has become a 
generally accepted principle of educa- 
tion for vocational commercial courses. 
However, it is not so apparent that in- 
struction on certain types of office ma- 
chines should be offered to every student 
enrolled in a business course. It is much 
more plausible to assume that, in many 
cases, the cost of equipment, housing, 
and instruction, and the lack of time 
will make considerable differentiation 
desirable. 

In the choice of the machines to be 
offered in each of the fields of commer- 
cial preparation, careful consideration 
should be given to several criteria. Of 
these the most important is the character 
of the training required. 

For various reasons, among which are 
ease of manipulation and general utility, 
some classes of machines have become 
recognized as office instruments of com- 
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mon use. In their manipulation highly 
skilled operators are not required. Usu- 
ally such equipment is placed at the 
disposal of the entire group and each 
member is expected to have some ele- 
mentary knowledge of its operation. On 
machines of this class instruction should 
be offered to all prospective workers 
regardless of the course in which they 
are enrolled. 

A second criteria to be observed in 
selection of the equipment to be of- 
fered is whether the type of equipment 
requires a long period of instruction in 
the development of vocational efficiency. 
Generally the operation of such appli- 
ances is recognized as a specialized skill 
or office trade that is separate from and 
comparable with the more widely known 
occupations of bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher. It must be obvious that such in- 
struction should not be offered to every 
commercial student. The increased cost 
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resulting from the length of the prepa- 
ration period and the recognition of 
individual differences demand that 
there must be careful selection of the 
candidates for this type of training. 
The Monroe Adding-Calculator is a 
machine of the former type. It is rela- 
tively easy to operate and it is in com- 
mon use. For these reasons it should be 
included in the training of every office 
employee and not limited to those en- 
rolled in the clerical practice course. 


Send for complete information about the new 
Educator—a Monroe Adding-Calculator especially 
designed and priced for office practice training. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General O ffices: 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


in 


integrity 


Integrity in business, fair dealing, and 
service to the consumer are familiar 
words; so familiar that they cease to 
impress us. It will take something more 
tha phrases suggestive of the service 
motive in business to bring it about—a 
new generation of business owners and 
that not necessarily the next generation. 
But shouldn’t take so long to awaken 
business educators to the need for more 
attention to this ideal in organizing, ad- 
verli:ing, and giving our courses. Is it 
not true that we do a little faking in 
connection with our work which surely 
she id be above reproach? 

For the past decade we have talked 
about consumer business education, but 
have done relatively little to promote it. 
However, we have made some progress. 
We know that this type of education is 
one which no single school department can 
handle successfully; one in the giving of 
which all departments must have a hand. 
We know that it is something bigger and 
more important than is implied in our 
claims that consumer values emerge from 
and justify our vocational courses, even 
if our trainees don’t secure and carry on 
in the kinds of jobs for which we have 
allegedly trained them. But I am not go- 
ing to discuss consumer education in this 
brief statement. I merely want to raise 
a few questions regarding our practices 
in relation to the consumers of our 
courses. Are we any more consumer- 
minded than the businessmen whose prac- 
tices we so freely criticize? Are we 
wholly free of the influence of what may 
be called the profit motive? If your 
answer to these questions is no, or a quali- 
fied yes, can’t we do something about this 
matter during the school year upon which 
we have just entered? 

What about the private school? Has 
it shaken itself free of the profit motive 
to an extent which insures the fullest pos- 
sible service to its consumers? I believe 
the better schools have. I admire and 
respect schools that have made important 
readjustments in their courses from year 
to year to keep them in line with current 
occupational demands. Despite a certain 
amount of inevitable lagging behind on 
the part of some such schools, this type 
of school has not been far out of line 
with progress in other types of schools. 
Otherwise it could not have survived. 

What about the public school? Has it 
been entirely free from what may be 
justly called the profit motive—big en- 
rollment, prestige, and in some cases, 
larger salaries? In some schools great 
progress has been made in the direction of 
better curricula, better training methods, 
better instruction material, better place- 
ment records, and greater responsiveness 
to current demand for business recruits. 

can name such schools, but will re- 
frain from doing so for obvious reasons. 
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Business 


Education 


Just a few questions to indicate what 
I have in mind and to stimulate thinking 
along lines which may contribute much 
towards the achievement of the worthy 
objectives you doubtless have in mind 
as you are launching the year’s program. 
In asking these questions I am not un- 
mindful that many private and public 
schools can answer most of them satis- 
factorily, but it will do no harm to raise 
these issues once more as we begin a new 
year of training for business. Resolve 
now to ask yourself this question at the 
end of the year: Have I been entirely 
free of the profit motive during the past 
year to an extent which has enabled me to 
protect the interests of my consumer 
trainees at every point where decisions 
had to be made? An honest yes to that 
question will give you a sense of satisfac- 
tion which is well worth striving for. 

Is it any worse to sell a stenographic 
course to one who manifestly cannot 
make good in such work, than it is to 
sell a pair of glasses to a blind person 
who asks for something that will enable 
him to see? Is it not quite as bad to 
enroll more pupils for stenographic 
courses than possibly can be placed in such 
positions, as it is to sell seconds as 
firsts in a department store? Is it justi- 
fiable from the viewpoint of service to 
the customer to accept for accounting, or 
even bookkeeping, courses those who 
manifestly have no flair for figures? Is 
it fair to ignore the growing demand for 
the machineway of handling dictation 
when advising would-be stenographers 
what courses to take? Is it commendable 
to permit young people to select office 
training courses of the traditional sort 
in the face of a growing demand for 
workers who have had training of quite 
different nature? Is it fair to let large 
numbers of young people enroll for office 
training courses without informing them 
that if they would achieve economic 
security as adults they must look for- 
ward to advancement beyond the clerical 
level, and that if their handicaps sug- 
gest probable failure to win such -pro- 
motion they should seek some other ap- 
proach to a career? Do we as trainers 
for office work stress the growing import- 
ance of training for selling jobs—now 
being called distributive occupations? 
Do we set a fairly high standard of 
achievement in elementary shorthand, 
elementary typewriting, elementary book- 
keeping as a requirement for enrolment in 
the more advanced vocational courses for 
which these elementary courses are in- 
tended to prepare? Do we give pre-tests 
to determine fitness for any of our 
vocational courses? Or do we go at it 
blind and accept all and sundry who 
apply? Do we talk as much about our 
failures as we do about those who suc- 
ceed in occupational life? Do we always 


present our placement data so as to differ- 
entiate those who were placed in posi- 
tions for which they were trained from 
those who were just placed? In short, do 
we protect the interests of our consumer 
pupils at every point along the way? 

Many will dismiss these questions with 
a shrug of the shoulders to indicate 
“what’s the use?” “Principals, school 
boards, superintendents, parents, and 
even employers are in the way of progress 
in this field. No matter what I say, 
Mary takes shorthand just the same.” 
Or, “the old out-of-date books must be 
kept in service.” Or, “the school board 
will not buy office machines, so how can 
I give up-to-date clerical courses?” Or, 
—well, you know how many or’s there 
could be, so why go on? 

I wonder how many people have been 
drowned the past summer because they 
gave up too easily, or struggled in the 
w rong way, or used up their breath yelling 
for help that was not available, or 
grabbed a rescuer around the neck. Let’s 
not give up too easily. Let’s struggle the 
right way, by piling up tangible evidence 
of the rightness of our views and not 
place too much dependence on our unsup- 
ported contentions that things should be 
done differently. Let’s not give up trying 
to enlighten and influence school officials. 
Let’s not be too sure that enlightened 
parents will insist on the wrong kind 
of training for their sons and daughters. 
They are not all “wrong-way Corrigans.” 
Let’s remember that we always get the 
typewriters we need and proceed on the 
assumption that other equally essential 
equipment may be secured in the same 
way—by demonstrating the need for it. 
Let’s not strangle those who throw us 
a lifeline (Joint Committee on Clerical 
Tests, or the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau, or the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education, or the spon- 
sors of the George-Deen Act, or the 
various educational associations, for ex- 
ample). In short, let’s strike out in the 
right direction and in the right way and 
have faith that we shall achieve our 
objectives. Let’s keep struggling the right 
way. 

Advertising Business Education 

This topic merits a more complete 
statement, but at the moment I want to 
mention an advertisement which has just 
come to my attention and which raises a 
question of business ethics in my mind. 
As I turned the pages of my daily paper 
my eye paused on a lengthy write-up of 
a private business school, ostensibly by a 
feature writer for the paper who in a 
suburban train “just happened” to sit 
down beside a young lady acquaintance 
who had recently completed a business 
course in a local school and who was 
on her way to her first job. Conversa 
tion between the two, with running com- 
ment in superlatives by the narrator, re- 
veals the superiority of the school being 
discussed. Pictures of the school’s of- 
ficials and students add to the apparent 
reality of the write-up. But, at the end 
in a boxed off space is the revealing sti ats. 
ment that the write-up is “one of a series 
of advertisements.” 

From the standpoint of sound con- 
sumer education I wonder if such 
subtlety is any more justifiable in_ the 
field of business education than it is in 
any other field of business. Why should 
a good school (and it is a good school) 
with a real story to tell resort to this 
kind of deception to win an audience? I 
don’t know. I wonder if it even pays. 
I wonder what business school proprietors 
think of it. 
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“Steady Demand 
for Personnel 
familiar with 
Fdiphone“ 


says personnel 
mx «= agency president 


“T am very much in favor of secreta- 
rial students getting a training in the 
use of the Ediphone,” says Arthur 
Mohan, leading personnel agency fig- 
ure. “The point is, there’s a steadier 
and more consistent demand for per- 
sonnel trained in the use of the Edi- 
phone than for people experienced 
in most other types of business work. 
And the demand for personnel famil- 
iar with the Ediphone is constantly 
expanding due to the increasing num- 
ber of Ediphone installations.” 
Besides broadening your school’s 
facilities, you do your students a gen- 
uine good turn by making the Edi- 
ARTHUR MOHAN, Pres- phone Secretarial Course available to 
ident of the Office Service % ~\ them. For details, without obligation, 
8 in thors ees pied write to the Department of Educa- 
in the personnel agency tional Training, Thomas A. Edison, 
ren Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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The Purchasing Power of Personality 


It has been interesting to note the 
willingness with which the commer- 
cial teachers have shouldered the 
burden of enriching the personality 
of young people in public school ed- 
ucation. No doubt this reveals a 
spirit of cooperation that should be 
commended most heartily, but why 
cannot this cooperation be extended 
to include some of the other members 
of the faculty? Why, for example, 
the commercial teacher give 
tion in posture when it can be 
din the physical education de- 
nt, as well if not better? Why 
speech habits in the commer- 
cial department when they properly 
fall sto the English department? It 
is to» large a task for any one 

or any one department. It 
should be considered the task and 
duty of the entire staff. Only when 
the school staff as a whole, is co- 
tively at work on this problem 
ve hope to achieve our aim of 
producing young people with “per- 
sonal adequacy.” Therefore it is the 
belici of the writer that although 
it may be the task and duty of the 
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commercial department to instigate 
such iraining, it certainly should not 
feel obligated to shoulder the entire 
burden. 


Exploration Through Short Unit 
Courses 


\s a result of this belief, there is 
outlined below a series of short unit 
courses, designed primarily to devel- 
op “personal adequacy” and at the 
same time to give occupational ex- 
ploratory value, which will call for 
the cooperation of various members 
of the staff. These teachers should 
mect frequently to discuss their com- 
mon problem. 





Part Il 
by Jessie ]. Gibson 


Plumas County Schools 
California 


In addition to the desirability of 
setting up a program that will call 
for cooperation of all staff members 
and departments, there are still other 
reasons why the development of per- 
sonality should be coordinated with 
courses having vocational interests. 
First, it meets the demand of vo- 
cational guidance counselors for 
more try-out courses. By giving the 
student a chance to learn about some- 
thing that may later lead to a pro- 
fession or occupation and at the same 
time cause him to pay especial atten- 
tion to his own personal fitness, we 
have offered him a vital thing, 
worthy of his consideration. Such 
coordination also tends to relieve the 
stress upon an already over-crowded 
curriculum. Second, in an attempt 
to eliminate inferiority complexes, we 
are too apt to ingrain them even more 
deeply if care and tact are not used 
in selecting students for such train- 
ing and teachers who are well quali- 
fied to give such instruction. We 
cannot say to a student, “Mary, you 
look frightful in those clothes,” and 
“Why don’t you walk by lifting your 
feet instead of dragging them?” and 
“Why do you not carry your head 
upon your shoulders instead of in 
front of your chest?” The reason 
why poor Mary hangs her head and 
drags her feet is, probably, because 
she knows that she looks frightful 
in her clothes, but she doesn’t know 
what to do about it; consequently 
she is embarrassed and ill at ease. 
Thus the subject of personal appear- 
ance may have greater value if it is 
presented inductively. Of course, 
there will always be a few exceptions 
which will call for private discussion 
between student and counselor. A 
third and perhaps minor reason is 
that correlation of subject matter 
is in line with the present trend in 
education and may be accepted more 
readily by administrators. 








“Schools shall train young people, through 
poise and ease of manner, to exhibit con- 
fidence and assurance in their own ability.” 


These proposed courses then, have 
a two-fold purpose: to improve per- 
sonal appearance and destroy in- 
feriority complexes by development 
of poise and to give information 
about and create an interest in cer- 
tain occupations. With this purpose 
in mind the writer has outlined the 
courses as follows: 


I. Public Speaking (English depart- 
ment—8 to 12 weeks) 


\. Personality Development Aims 
1. To improve enunciation and pitch 
of voice 
2. To improve manner of 
diction, fluency 
3. To improve quality of voice—(ef- 
fect of chewing gum on clearness 
and tone) 
. To improve the use of English as 
to vocabulary and word usage 
5. To eliminate unnecessary move- 
ments of the body, hand wriftging, 
gestures, etc., while speaking 
. To develop ease of manner and 
poise while speaking 
. To develop power of conversation 


address— 


3. Occupational Exploratory Values 


. Radio announcer 
. Stage or drama 

3. Law and debate 
. Political career 
. Teaching 


Cosmetology (Instruction to be 
given by school beauty depart- 
ment—if none, then through co- 
operation of local beauty opera- 
tors—3 to 4 weeks) 


\. Personality Development Aims 


1. To improve use of 
make-up 

2. To teach care of the hair—cleanli- 
ness 

3. To teach proper 
the hair—to suit 
face, etc. 

4. To teach proper care of the hands 
—correct shade of nail polish, use 
of hand lotions, cleanliness, etc. 


cosmetics and 


arrangement of 
contours of the 


3. Occupational Exploratory Values 


1. Beauty 
2. Make-up artist or assistant 
3. Manicurist 

4, Demonstrator of cosmetics 
5. Teacher of cosmotology 


operator 
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Illustrations from folder on grooming for business 
Courtesy of Bristol-Myers Company 











III. Health (Physical Education De- 
partment or Public Health 
Nurse—-4 to 6 weeks) 


A. Personality Development Aims 
1. To improve posture 
a. Correct manner of walking, sit- 
ting, standing 
b. To develop balance and coordi- 
nation of muscles 
2. To teach care of the teeth 
a. Use of mouth washes 
b. See dentist twice yearly ; 
c. Elimination of poisons causing 
bad breath—decayed teeth, bad 
tonsils, etc. 
3. To teach care of the body 
a. Cleanliness 
b. Importance of diet—fresh glow- 
ing skin 
c. Importance of sleep—clear eyes, 
good nerves 
d. Regular exercise, etc. 
B. Vocational Exploratory Values 
1. Public Health nurse 
2. Social Service work 
3. Playground director 
4. Athletic coach 
5. Physical Education teacher 
6. Medicine 
7. Dentistry 


IV. Meal Planning and_ Service 
(Home Economics Department 
—6 to 12 weeks) 

A. Personality Development Aims 
. To improve table manners and eti- 
quette } 
2. To teach proper use of silverware 
and various types of table service 
To teach how to order from menus 
4. To develop ease of manner and to 


eliminate awkwardness and_ self- 
consciousness at meals 


B. Vocational Exploratory Values 


1. Waiter or waitress in public eating 
places 


2. Butler or maid—domestic service 
3. Dietitian 

4. Chef 

5. Hotel dining room or tea room 


management 
6. Institutional management 


V. Individual Clothing Problems 
(Home Economics Department— 


12 to 16 weeks) 


A. Personality Development Aims 


1. To teach the appropriate dress for 
business, for day time social func- 
tions, for evening wear, for sport, 
etc. 

2. To teach the importance of wearing 
clothes suitable to the personality— 
a study of line and coloring 

3. To teach study of proper head cov- 
ering—to suit contours of face, as 
well as appropriateness for various 
occasions 
To give knowledge of footwear— 
" materials and suitability 

5. To teach proper use of accessories 

6. To give instruction in the care of 
clothing—laundry, dry cleaning, 
pressing, repairing 

B. Vocational Exploratory Values 

1. Tailoring, dressmaking, stylist 

2. Dress design 

3. Millinery or hat design 

4. Buying and selling—apparel shops 
or department stores 

5. Dry cleaning, pressing, dyeing 


VI. Social Management (Dean of 
Girls and Dean of Boys—12 to 
18 weeks) 


A. Personality Development Aims 


To develop ease of manner in meet- 
ing people 
To teach the art of making intro- 
” ductions properly 
To develop the art of conversation 
: To give a knowledge of different 
types of social functions 
5. To teach the use of the telephone 
for business and social procedure 
6. To teach correct forms for invita- 
tions and answers to formal and 
informal affairs 
B. Vocational Exploratory Values 
1. Social Director—halls, dormitories, 
fraternal organizations 
2. Personnel worker 
3. Journalist—society editor 
4. Hostess in hotel or resort 





VII. Social Attitudes (Social Sci- 
ence Department—12 weeks) 
A. Personal Development Aims 
1. To develop proper attitudes towards 
business, society and fellow. stu- 
dents : : 
2. To develop a spirit of cooperation 
3. To develop a spirit of loyalty 
4. To develop a spirit of public serv- 
ice or civic pride and usefulness 


5. To develop other valuable personal 
traits 


B. ssa Exploratory Values 
Journalism 
2 Civic Intelligence—political career 
3. Publicity and advertising 
4. Public administrative work 

It is suggested that these courses 
be combined to make a core subject 
which can be carried on as a regular 
class during the school year with 
each teacher contributing his share 
of instruction at the required time. 
In following such a plan, instead of 
courses we would have units of work 
with different teachers in charge of 
each unit, but the personnel of the 
class would remain the same through- 
out the year. Administrators may 
find this method easier to inject into 
the school curriculum, as it is in line 
with the modern trend in curriculum 
building. 

However, these courses _ offer 
variety and flexibility enough for 
comparatively easy adaptation into 
the average present-day program. If 
it is desired to use them as separate 
courses, they can be made to fit 
into the curriculum of practically any 
school situation. There is ample op- 
portunity for enlargement or cur- 
tailment of material, the length of 
units may be changed to suit the par- 
ticular needs of the school or com- 
munity and as many or all of the 
units may be used as is considered 
necessary. 


Motivation 


For the most part, the clever 
teacher will have little difficulty in 
motivating such classes, but it might 
be well to mention a few of the many 
aids and devices available. Motion 
pictures of the members of the class 
will do a great deal to focus atten- 
tion on posture, shaggy, unkempt 
hair, and slouchy, unattractive ap- 
pearance. If the school itself does 
not own a movie camera, a little 
scouring of the community will usu- 
ally bring one to light. Students 
will be willing, for the most part, 
to pay a small sum for the film used 
in “shooting” them. 

In meal planning and service, field 
trips may be made to local res- 
taurants, hotels, and other institu- 
tions, while classmates and faculty 
will welcome opportunities to praise 
or criticize teas, luncheons, and din- 
ners. It is possible to secure the co- 
operation of stylists and local beauty 
shop operators for demonstration 
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purposes and amateur fashion shows 
will do much to promote interest 
in personal appearance. The social 
management class can take advantage 
of social functions sponsored by 
classes, clubs, and other school or- 
ganizations. Business men are usu- 
ally willing to speak before classes 
explaining not only procedure of 
business but also stressing coopera- 
tion, loyalty and employment prac- 
tices. Local service clubs, such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, Lion’s, 
Twenty-thirtians, etc., will usually 
welcome an opportunity to aid or co- 
operate with school activities. 

It is the opinion of the writer, 
that these courses will, if properly 
handled, tend to meet the challenge 
of business and the demands of so- 
ciety that public schools shall train 
young people, through poise and ease 
of manner, to exhibit confidence and 
assurance in their own ability to 
handle the complex problems, no 
only of business but of life. 
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FOR CLASSES IN “PERSONAL 
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Qualifications for Teachers of 
Distributive Education 


Reported by Kenneth B. Haas, Washington, D. C. 


it is recognized that an ideal set of 
specifications cannot be set up at the 
outset in this new program owing to 
the obvious fact that in a field so new 
there will be a scarcity, if not a total 
lack, of candidates who can meet any 
such) specifications. Certain compro- 
mises must be made at the outset 
while providing for a gradual up- 
gra ling of specifications towards a 
des red minimum to be reached with- 
in « few years. 
in considering this matter the fol- 
loving five elements of preparation 
were included : 
1. General Education. 
2. Technical Training. 
3. Professional Training. 
4. Occupational Experience. 
5. Teaching Experience. 
While all of these are important, the 
conimittee believed that occupational 
experience is the one indispensable 
qualification for all teachers in the 
field. However, it is recognized that 
even unlimited occupational experi- 
ence will not necessarily guarantee 
efficiency as a teacher or supervisor 
in any field. The character of the ex- 
perience may be more important than 
the amount of it. Furthermore, the 
amount and character of experience 
required should vary with the differ- 
ent jobs under consideration. 
lt must be noted that in setting up 
qualifications for teachers in the field 
of trade and industrial education 
established practices in the trade 
could be taken as a guide. The train- 
ing necessary to reach a journeyman 
status was definite and well known. 
The work done by a journeyman 
likewise was definite and easily ap- 
praised as to its adequacy as a guar- 
antee of job-competency and as a 
basis for teacher-training courses. 
The work of a foreman was clearly 
defined and easily appraised as a 
basis for initial training for voca- 
tional education work, In the field of 
distributive occupations there is no 
such certainty that any given amount 
of occupational experience will be of 
the sort to qualify one to give train- 
ing for a certain occupation or to 
undertake professional training for 
entrance into this field of vocational 
winivest of the Committee Report of the Dis- 
tributive Education Conference, Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 24, 1938, F. G 


Nichols, Chairman, Report edited by Kenneth B. 
Haas, Special Agent for Distributive Education. 
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education. The committee had the 
above facts in mind in reaching a 
tentative conclusion as to how much 
and what kinds of occupational ex- 
perience to require at the outset in 
the establishment of a training pro- 
gram for the distributive occupations. 


Cooperative Part-time Teachers 


The qualifications for full-time 
secondary schools should be the same 
as cooperative part-time teachers. 
These teachers will teach part-time 
classes in vocational or other schools. 
They should meet all general re- 
quirements which are set up for 
teachers in other departments and, in 
addition, such special requirements as 
may be deemed desirable for this 
particular field. While practitioners 
in the distributive field for which 
training is to be given—retailing for 
example—may be available for part- 
time teaching in cooperative part- 
time schools, full-time teachers will 
have to be relied upon in most such 
schools. 


General Education 

A college degree or its equivalent 
should be required. By equivalent as 
used here and later in this report, is 
meant any all-round education which 
may be regarded as the equivalent of 
a college education. It does not mean 
to imply that something else quite 
different from a college education 
may be substituted for it—additional 
years of business experience for ex- 
ample. The committee recognizes the 
difficulty of appraising equivalents in 
terms of intellectual values which are 
supposed to emerge from a college 
education, but is unwilling to suggest 
a plan which bars well educated can- 
didates because their education has 
not resulted in a degree. 


Technical Training 


At least thirty-six semester hours 
of training in the field of distributive 
occupations should be required, with 
special emphasis on the particular 
field for which training is given—re- 
tailing in most cases at present. 

It is recognized that in a field so 
broad no one man can have technical 
training for all kinds of work which 
may be organized for it. No one can 
be expected to be an expert in each 


of the fields of service for which 
training understhe George-Deen Act 
is possible. However, it is not be- 
lieved that one can undertake to 
teach the distributive occupations 
without possessing a good back- 
ground business education and more 
than ordinary familiarity with funda- 
mental principles and practices in 
the field. # 

It is difficult to prescribe by names 
courses that must have been pursued, 
or those from which a required num- 
ber of semester hours must have been 
chosen, since course names vary 
greatly from institution to institution. 
The best that can be done is to indi- 
cate the general nature of approved 
courses by names which are in com- 
mon use among our colleges and 
universities. For the present a liberal 
interpretation of this requirement 
should be expected and approved. 

It is likely that most candidates for 
positions will have had some technical 
training on the undergraduate level 
as a part of their preparation for the 
bachelor’s degree. Such training will 
be acceptable as meeting the require- 
ments for technical training in whole 
or in part. In other words, few can- 
didates will have had their under- 
graduate work wholly in the field of 
arts and sciences. Thus it will be seen 
that technical course requirements 
do not mean a necessarily long pe- 
riod of graduate study. 

The committee recommended that 
thirty-six semester hours of technical 
training be required, that twenty-four 
of these hours be chosen from the 
field of distribution, and that the fol- 
lowing courses be listed as indicating 
the nature of the work which will be 
acceptable as meeting this require- 
ment for technical training: 


Marketing Advertising 


Merchandising 
Business Management 
[Labor Relations (as 
separate course or as 
part of 3usiness 
Management) 
Salesmanship 


Accounting 
Statistics 
Economics 
Business Law 
3usiness Finance 


The above courses are not intended 
to be all-inclusive, or exclusive of 
other equally good types of work. 
Professional Training 

In setting up requirements in this 
field the committee had in mind the 
need for two essential types of train- 
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ing which may be described as fol- 
lows: (1) One type which insures 
that a candidate shall be familiar with 
developments during the past twenty 
years under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
shall understand principles of voca- 
tional education which have become 
universally recognized as sound, and 
shall be capable of appraising prac- 
tices in this field from the viewpoint 
of acceptable vocational training for 
service in distributive occupations ; 
and (2) another type which insures 
reasonable familiarity with sound 
educational theory and practice which 
are common to all fields of educa- 
tion. 

To insure these two professional 
competencies the committee sug- 
gested the following requirements : 


Six semester hours of principles and 
practices in vocational education, includ- 
ing conference techniques. 

Twenty-four semester hours of educa- 
tion to be selected from educational psy- 
chology, principles of teaching, principles 
of second: ary education, educational meas- 
urement, social theory of education, phi- 
losophy of education, methods of teaching 
distributive courses. 


It was recognized that other course 
names are used in many colleges. It 
was not intended that courses of 
these names shall be required or that 
they shall be interpreted too literally. 

All that is required is that a candi- 
date shall be conversant with psycho- 
logical theory, shall know how to or- 
ganize and present educational mate- 
rials, shall understand the setting of 
the secondary school level on which 
most vocational training will be done, 
shall be able to measure the results of 
teaching, and shall have acquired 
some sort of philosophy of public 
education so as to be reasonably well 
aware of the social aims which have 
been set up for those engaged in this 
field of educational service. 
Occupational Experience 

At least three years of experience 
in distributive occupations, as much 
as two of which may have been in 
part-time experience as a part of an 
approved teacher-training program 
in the distributive field. 

It is believed that full-time co- 
operative part-time course teachers 
who have had acceptable cooperative 
teacher-training for entrance into this 
field may be quite as competent as one 
who has had no such special training 
but who has had three full years of 
experience in the distributive field. 
Teaching Experience 

The committee made no recom- 
mendation regarding this matter since 
in most school systems there is an ex- 
perience qualification which applies to 
all teachers regardless of department 
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or subjects. Some require one year of 
experience, some require more. In 
most of the larger school systems 
where cooperative part-time courses 
will be feasible the local requirement 
will be satisfactory if the occupa- 
tional experience qualification is met. 


Part-time Extension Teachers 


This type of teacher most often 
will be drawn from the occupational 
field for service in connection with 
evening school, vocational school, and 
other part-time courses. The work of 
such teachers will be more or less 
temporary and will be highly spe- 
cialized. No very great amount of 
formal technical or professional 
training should be required, espe- 
cially at the outset in the development 
of this training program. Later as lo- 
cal teacher-training facilities are or- 
ganized, a reasonable amount of for- 
mal training may be demanded of 
those whose services are desired for 
special courses from year to year. In 
the meantime local schools should be 
free to draw their teachers for these 
part-time courses from the distribu- 
tive field with no more formal re- 
quirements than are necessary to 
insure teachers of reasonable com- 
petency for the work undertaken 


General Education 


At least a high school education or 
its equivalent should be required of 
such teachers. 

Occupational Experience 

At least six years of successful ex- 
perience in the distributive occupa- 
tion taught, or two years of profes- 
sional training such as is required for 
teachers of cooperative part - time 
courses. 


Comments on Suggested 
Requirements 


Professional Courses 


It seemed to the committee that the 
common practice of requiring “phi- 
losophy and methods of teaching vo- 
cational education” as the only pro- 
fessional training is wrong, One state 
gives a choice between twelve semes- 
ter hours in vocational education or 
distributive education. Seventeen 
states require from twelve to thirty- 
six semester hours of philosophy and 
methods in vocational education. To 
establish such a requirement is to 
force the employment of vocational 
teachers from other fields for this 
new work since only such teachers 
have had this much formal profes- 
sional training in the vocational field. 
But few, if any, such teachers can 
meet any reasonable requirement as 
to experience in the distributive oc- 





cupations or technical training for 
such occupations. 

Few distinctly professional courses 
in the distributive field have been of- 
fered. Fewer than a half dozen col- 
leges offer such courses. To require 
many semester hours in this field 
would prevent many states from 
choosing a supervisor to promote this 
type of training. An understanding of 
principles and practices in vocational 
education can be achieved in from 
six to nine semester hours. At least 
six should be required. The re- 
mainder of the professional training 
should be chosen from the funda- 
mental list of courses, or their 
equivalents, entered under “‘profes- 
sional courses in education” in the 
chart. 


Technical Courses 


Two states permit or require thirty 
semester hours in trade and industrial 
courses. This is contrary to sound 
principles of vocational education and 
should not be permitted, 

While competency in the distribu- 
tive work undertaken should be as- 
sured it must be remembered that for 
this work a good background of tech- 
nical business training is desirable 
and that such business courses as are 
listed under Technical Courses are 
something more than mere related 
work. Most of them are very closely 
identified with the distributive field. 

Few programs of training for 
teachers of the distributive occupa- 
tional courses are in existence. Hence, 
too much of this work should not be 
required at the outset. It is better to 
require what can be insisted upon 
than to require too much and make 
numerous exceptions. 


Occupational Experience 


At the present time four states re- 
quire two or three years of experi- 
ence in trade and industry. Two 
states permit an option between ex- 
perience in a distributive occupation 
or in some other vocational field. 
Either requirement is unsound and 
should not be permitted. Imagine re- 
quiring or permitting experience in a 
distributive occupation to be offered 
by a candidate for a teaching posi- 
tion in the trade and industrial field! 


Teaching Experience 


At the present time seven states re- 
quire teaching experience in voca- 
tional classes—presumably any kind. 
Three states permit such experience 
to be offered in lieu of experience in 
the distributive field of teaching. Ob- 
viously neither of these plans should 
be approved. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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al 


Helps in Teaching Business 
Letter Writing 


LL courses in writing presup- 
A pose a certain command of so- 
called standard English. To this un- 
arguable rule the course in business 
correspondence is no exception. That 
this command is inadequate on the 
part of many college and university 
students registered in courses in 
business writing every teacher of 
the subject knows. What, then, can 
) to increase his students’ knowl- 


he « 
of standard English and their 


ede 


abilty to write it acceptably ? 


Try-Outs 

teaching any class in_ busi- 

letter writing, the obvious thing 

, during the first few meetings is 

find out what the individual 

‘ent’s writing ability is. Early in 

course give your students ample 

irtunity to write in class so that 

may know what their weak and 

ng points are in grammar, spell- 

sentence and paragraph con- 

action. It does not matter much 

vhether you call these opportunities 

or try-outs. They furnish you 

with the foundation on which you 

may conveniently and logically build 

your semester’s work, for there can 

be no effective teaching of business 

writing without teaching standard 
English. 

ven if the prerequisite for your 
particular course in business writing 
is a “C” in the freshman or other 
general foundation course in com- 
position, you should learn as soon 
as possible after the students have 
entered your class just what their re- 
spective writing abilities are, for as 
an experienced teacher you know 
only too well the multitude of ac- 
complishments which a grade of “C” 
does or does not stand for. Let your 
students face the facts, so far as the 
efficiency or inefficiency of their per- 
sonal writing equipment is con- 
cerned, from the very start. Let each 
realize his particular weaknesses, 
whatever their nature. 

It is a pity that in such a special- 
ized field as business writing, the 
average college teacher should have 
to spend the greater portion of many 
class periods throughout the semester 
in emphasizing the rudiments of 
English grammar and usage, which 
the student should have mastered in 
his high school or freshman college 
course, There is a tremendous du- 
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plication of effort here which points 
to inefficiency in the fundamental 
composition courses. The day is near 
when college English departments 
will again give courses in formal 
grammar a conspicuous place in their 
curricula, especially to equip the 
prospective high school teacher of 
English properly in this indispensa- 
ble phase of language study. 
Correct English Usage 
While writing is a highly indi- 
vidual matter and best taught indi- 
vidually, you will learn from the pre- 
liminary tests given your students 
that many make the same or similar 
blunders, such as the use of trite 
phrases, of too much or too little 
punctuation, of clumsy constructions. 
This disclosure will aid you appre- 
ciably in emphasizing the practical 
value of standard English—the fact 
that the first and foremost require- 
ment of any piece of business writ- 
ing, be it letter or report, is correct 
English usage. Well - established 
business firms place an increasingly 
large valuation on correct English in 
all their written communications, 
many of them conducting employe- 
classes in the subject. They simply 


‘‘Business firms place an increasingly large 
valuation on correct English in all their 
written communications.”’ 


cannot afford, as a matter of prac- 
tical business, to dispatch letters in 
which slip-shod use of English may 
jeopardize customer good-will. 

At its best, writing is severe men- 
tal discipline, calling for no mean 
amount of patience, will power, and 
concentration. The course in busi- 
ness writing should give every 
student a certain amount of this 


discipline by repeatedly impressing 
upon him that his letters are not 
properly written, or rewritten, unless 
they are “correct” as compositions 
—regardless of whatever other mer- 
its they may have. After all a really 
good business letter is a thoughtful, 
careful creation, seldom dictated in 
a hurry. 

I have observed teachers of busi- 
ness writing who devoted class pe- 
riod after class period to drill in im- 
proving faulty sentences written by 
their students; furthermore, that 
their students were alert in these ex- 
ercises and sought to learn how best 
to correct their blunders. In this 
work various handbooks of Eng- 
lish, dictionaries of grammar, and 
books of synonyms played an im- 
portant role. 

If I were asked, “To what extent 
should the course in business writing 
stress the rudiments of English 
grammar and  composition?”’, I 
should invariably answer, “To the 
extent to which the members of your 
class need them.” And this need, I 
reiterate, should be ascertained dur- 
ing the first week of the course. It is 
a vital and a quite common need 
which should be met unflinchingly 
and dealt with thoroughly. In this 
respect almost all teachers of busi- 
ness writing can make a worth-while 
contribution to the improvement of 
the language of the business letter— 
by making reasonably sure that their 
students, tomorrow’s business men 
and business women, know  stand- 
ard English and how to use it most 
effectively. 


Collection of Actual Letters 


Every teacher of business letter 
writing should have on hand a good 
collection of actual letters for use in 
his daily work. The two principal 
sources are local and more or less 
distant business firms. Both have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 

In appealing to business men in 
your community, you can do so in 
person, thus making acquaintances 
and sometimes friends who are will- 
ing to explain their correspondence 
“systems” in detail and to furnish 
you with copies or originals of the 
needed material. These contacts af- 
ford the alert teacher a compre- 
hensive insight into the details per- 





taining to correspondence and gen- 
eral office routine: the sorting and 
distribution of incoming mail; the 
preparation of materials for dicta- 
tion: the actual dictation of letters; 
the dispatch of outgoing mail; and 
many others. Moreover, he will learn 
to know the types of men and wom- 
en who dictate letters, their educa- 
tional equipment, their aims, and 
their ethics. 

Thus, local business men are like- 
ly to reward you well in your quest 
for suitable letter material. On occa- 
sion you will find one of them suf- 
ficiently in harmony with your teach- 
ing aims to give you carte blanche: 
“Here are our letter files. Just go 
through them and select those of 
which you wish copies to be made. 
But be sure to delete all names from 
the letters.” To you that is like dis- 
covering a mine of gold, for the let- 
ter files of practically any man of 
business, no matter what his writing 
ability may be, abound in material 
with which you can enrich and broad- 
en the scope of your courses no end. 
Few local business men will meet 
your request for letter material with 
an unqualified refusal, provided you 
approach them sensibly and enjoy 
local professional prestige. Never- 
theless you should be prepared for 
the stock excuses given: “All our let- 
ters are confidential.” “It is strictly 
against the policy of our firm to let 
outsiders have any of our corre- 
spondence.” “It would take too much 
time to get from the files those let- 
ters in which you are particularly in- 
terested.” “We have no such letters 
as you want.” 

A somewhat unusual reply to my 
request for letter material came from 
the lips of the branch manager of a 
well-known implement house, who 
asked me: “How do I know that 
these sales and advertising letters 
which you want will not fall into the 
hands of our competitors?” When I 
assured the gentleman that I was 
not in the hire of any of his competi- 
tors but in that of a school (which 
fact he had had in writing for some 
time prior to the interview), he dele- 
gated one of his assistants to place 
at my disposal whatever material I 
might select. When I finally saw 
the letters, I was not greatly sur- 
prised to find them commonplace 
forms, written in rather flabby Eng- 
lish. So far as I could see, there was 
nothing contained in any of the let- 
ters which a competitor would have 
wanted to appropriate for his own 
uses. 

Many business establishments have 
old correspondence which they dis- 
card quite regularly and which they 
are willing to let you have, provided 
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you do not use the names of per- 
sons and firms appearing in the let- 
ters. Frequently such material in- 
cludes very interesting and important 
business transactions which are com- 
plete—as an inquiry which led to a 
sale or a complaint which was finally 
adjusted. A single transaction of 
this sort often furnishes sufficient 
material for an exciting class dis- 
cussion. 

I am always a little amused at the 
business man who, having handed me 
two or three carbon copies of letters 
which he himself considers excellent, 
asks me to read and appraise them. 
Usually these letters are not rep- 
resentative of the general run of the 
firm’s correspondence; and usually 
this man will not offer me any but 
those which he has carefully selected 
prior to the interview, nor will I ask 
him for any others. 


Personal Contacts 


The only disadvantage of getting 
letter material locally lies in the ex- 
cessive amount of time it requires. 
Sometimes half a dozen visits must 
be made to one office before tangible 
results are forthcoming. However, 
this drawback is greatly offset by 
the wealth of extra information 
which can usually be had during a 
series of friendly personal inter- 
views. Assuredly this method of ob- 
taining actual letter material is to be 
recommended to all teachers of busi- 
ness correspondence, for it enables 
them to co-operate in some definite 
way with local business men and thus 
to gain their respect and confidence. 

Inducing out-of-town firms to fur- 
nish you with actual business letters 
for use in your work is somewhat 
more difficult; but the efforts re- 
quired have their compensation. 
First of all, this method affords you 
a very good opportunity to test the 
“pulling power” of your own letters, 
since they must anticipate the vari- 
ous objections which will almost cer- 
tainly be raised against your request. 
In other words, you can practice 
some of that which you preach to 
your students. Furthermore, by let- 
ter you can reach those firms whose 
correspondence for one reason or an- 
other you are especially eager to see. 
And, of course, getting material by 
mail saves you an endless amount 
of time and effort. It is a most 
economical and businesslike way of 
getting what you want; and quite ef- 
fective—if you write well. In writ- 
ing to distant firms it is always a 
good policy to offer to pay for the 
time and trouble it takes to make 
copies of letters you want, though, I 
dare say, few firms will accept the 
offer. 


Classroom Use of Actual Letters 


Many are the uses to which you 
can put actual letters in your work. 
By means of them your students will 
see, with their own eyes, what to- 
day’s business methods with refer- 
ence to stationery, letterhead design, 
forms of typographical setup, and 
the use of English really are in va- 
rious parts of the country. These 
letters have transacted business. 
Brought forward when principles are 
discussed in the classroom, such ma- 
terial may arouse your students’ in- 
terest, and sometimes their enthusi- 
asm, prompting many of them to ask 
questions. Best of all, it will give 
them a slant on modern ways of let- 
ter writing which they could never 
gain from most textbooks, in which 
the illustrative letters have been im- 
proved to serve as examples, 

Some teachers ask their students, 
as an integral part of their semester’s 
work, to collect and criticize a num- 
ber of actual business letters—a very 
good plan, if it leaves enough time 
for actual writing. Often students 
volunteer to bring business letters 
which they, their parents, or friends 
have received, to class for analysis 
and discussion. Since all such let- 
ters show business correspondence 
practice as it really is today—good, 
bad, and indifferent, their use in the 
classroom furnishes oportunity for 
thoroughly practical exercises in 
business writing. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


General Recommendations 


Time to Make Up Deficiencies 


It is recommended that deficiencies 
in required professional training may 
be remedied within three years from 
date of original employment. 

It is recommended that deficiencies 
in required technical training, except 
that in distributive occupations, may 
be remedied within three years from 
the date of original employment, 


Substitute for Courses 

It is recommended that in lieu of 
the required semester hours of pro- 
fessional training and technical back- 
ground training (excluding required 
specific training in the distributive 
field) examinations be given by local 
school authorities or state authorities 
to establish a prospective teacher’s 
competency. 
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The Fundamental 
Equation of Bookkeeping 


[i is true that the so-called “funda- 
menial equation of bookkeeping” 
which is expressed by the common 
phrase “assets minus liabilities equals 
proprietorship” is a theoretical ab- 
straciion of which the bookkeeper 
is usually unaware, as he or she per- 
forms the daily routine of keeping 
the books. It can also be said that 
it is not really necessary for the 
book <eeper to keep in mind this the- 
oretical principle as he carries on the 
daily task of keeping the records. It 
is far more important and more nec- 
essary that the bookeeper should 
know thoroughly the particular tech- 
nique of making entries properly in 
special accounts and journal forms 
used in the enterprise where he is 
working. Of necessity the book- 
keeper is concerned first of all with 
the particular accounts, forms, and 
practices used in the business enter- 
prise with which he is connected. 

In any enterprise there is a great 
mass of details concerning the multi- 
tude of daily transactions which 
must be recorded according to the 
system in use, rapidly and accurate- 
ly, with pen or machines, in the 
proper original entry records and ac- 
counts. This is the task of the book- 
keepers and entry clerks, and in the 
accomplishment of this task are 
needed work habits of neatness, 
speed, and accuracy coupled with the 
knowledge of the rules of debiting 
and crediting the particular accounts 
used in the business, together with 
the ability to locate errors quickly 
and draw off correct trial balances 
periodically. It is true that to do 
this detailed work properly does not 
require that the bookkeeper should 
be consciously aware of the basic 
accounting equation. Then of what 
use is it to teach bookkeeping stu- 
dents this equation, as is usually done 
in the approach to the subject in 
modern accounting textbooks ? 

The justification for introducing 
and developing the subject by means 
of the fundamental bookkeeping 
equation is the hope that by so doing 
the student will obtain a broader 
understanding of the business system 
under which we operate and a re- 
alization of the ultimate end or goal 
toward which this whirling, confus- 
ing mass of business activities is 
leading. The ultimate end of private 
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Editorial Comment: Since the 
article by Arthur G. Skeeles on 
“The Fundamental Bookkeeping 
Equation” appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1937, issue of this magazine, 
several of our readers were 
aroused to react to his expression 
of an interesting point-of-view. In 
the January, 1938, issue (page 
22) we had a short, but interesting 
comment by John G. Kirk, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia. In the April issue 
two interesting articles, one by 
Harry H. Hatcher and another by 
E, R. Mclsaac, were published— 
both were stimulated by the con- 
tribution of Mr, Skeeles. 

The Journal looks forward to 
such reactions from its readers. 


We present here still another con- 


tribution which discusses the 
issues raised in the _ original 
article. 





business activity is an increase in 
proprietorship which permits by 
withdrawing profits a continual flow 
of income going to the owners, there- 


_by sustaining and promoting their 


lives. It is no doubt possible to be- 
come an excellent bookkeeper with- 
out ever giving any attention to the 
ultimate object of business activity 
which is so clearly expressed by the 
accounting equation, but from an 
educational and cultural point of 
view is it not desirable to broaden 
the perspective and economic under- 
standing of the young people in our 
schools who are training for entry 
into business ? 


Advantages 


The great virtue of approaching 
the subject of bookkeeping by means 
of the equation is twofold: (1) it 
gives the student in the beginning a 
simple, easily-comprehended idea of 
the basic nature of business enter- 
prise and a picture of the end for 
which business is carried on, and 
(2), it makes possible a great simpli- 
fication of the bookkeeping rules for 
journalizing that must be learned. 


This method or teaching the subject 
is from the abstract to the particu- 
lar with the result that the student 
is able to get a perspective in the 
beginning of the entire process that 
will aid him in tying together and 
understanding the meaning of the 
innumerable particular procedures 
which must be carried out in the 
actual technique of keeping the rec- 
ords. 

The fundamental equation of ac- 
counting may be more precisely 
stated thus: The value, expressed in 
terms of money, of the assets of a 
business enterprise is equal in value 
to the claims of the creditors plus 
the claims of the owners, these 
claims also being expressed in terms 
of money. When the significance of 
this statement is comprehended the 
student will realize that as the value 
of assets increases, so will the value 
of the owners’ claim against the as- 
sets increase, provided always that 
the creditors’ claim does not increase. 
The whole aim of business activity 
from the point of view of the own- 
ers is to increase continually the net 
assets, thereby in equal measure in- 
creasing the owners’ claim, proprie- 
torship, permitting a periodical pass- 
ing out into the hands of the owners 
some of the assets of the enterprise 
(usually cash) which constitutes in- 
come to the owners and is used by 
them to procure any services and 
goods desired to sustain and pro- 
mote their personal lives. 

If the assets of an enterprise are 
to increase continually, it is neces- 
sary that the sale price of the goods 
and services produced and disposed 
of in the market be in excess of the 
monetary cost of producing and sell- 
ing the goods. This excess of sales 
over all costs is termed profit by the 
accountant and accrues to the own- 
ers of the enterprise, being evidenced 
by an increase in assets and reflected 
in the corresponding increase in pro- 
prietorship, because of the equilib- 
rium of the accounting equation. 

The ultimate ends of the book- 
keeping procedures are the present- 
ing periodically of the accounting 
statements,—the balance sheet and 
the income statement ; the intermedi- 
ate ends are to provide continually 
during the fiscal period, a means of 
control over the business operations 
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in order that costs may be kept down 
and profits earned. This control is 
accomplished by presenting continu- 
ally to the management data derived 
from the bookkeeping system which 
will enable the management to guide 
the enterprise intelligently as a 
whole and in all its parts. It is these 
intermediate ends of the bookkeep- 
ing process that occupy chiefly the 
working time of the bookkeepers and 
accountants, but the ultimate ends of 
presenting and interpreting the state- 
ments must not be lost sight of. All 
the intermediate ends accomplished 
—the preparation of monthly trial 
balances, comparative cost data for 
all departments and _ operations, 
budgetary statements, etc.—are done 
for the ultimate end of presenting a 
good balance sheet and a good in- 
come statement. Only in so far as 
the ultimate end is achieved can the 
enterprise be considered a successful 
business which will yield to its own- 
ers a continual flow of income for 
their personal use and benefit. 


A Broad Concept of Business 


The ultimate end of the activities 
of an enterprise is pictured periodi- 
cally in the balance sheet, which is 
an expression of the fundamental 


accounting equation. Therefore, if 
the beginning student is given an 
understanding of the significance of 
the accounting equation, he will have 
at the outset a broad comprehension 
of the nature of business enterprise 
under the prevailing profit system. 
It is possible that such a comprehen- 
sion may not make him a better rou- 
tine bookkeeper or ledger entry clerk, 
but if he intends to attempt to rise 
above the routine bookkeeping level 
of employment is it not advisable 
that he have a broader conception 
of the nature of business? To give 
him or her this larger understand- 
ing of the economic process is the 
first reason for presenting the sub- 
ject of bookeeping by the use of the 
fundamental equation. 

A second reason for the equation 
method of approach is its simplicity 
and ease of presentation. Instead of 
requiring the student to learn nu- 
merous rules for journalizing various 
kinds of transactions pertaining to 
different sorts of accounts, it is only 
necessary to teach three rules for 
debiting and crediting. In this way 
it is possible to condense all rules 
for journalizing into three simple 
statements, relating to the three ele- 
ments of the equation, as follows: 
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. Debit asset accounts to show in- 
creases; eredit asset accounts to 
show decreases. 

. Credit liability accounts to show 
increases; debit liability accounts 
to show decreases. 

. Credit proprietorship accounts to 
show increases; debit proprietor- 
ship accounts to show decreases. 


Words by 


Twelve typists punching one machine 
in a day-and-night relay for two weeks 
had copied Gone With the Wind nearly 
four times, piled up 1,560,341 words and 
made 7,801,705 key-strokes when the 
World’s First Typing Marathon tapped to 
its finish at the recent Canadian National 
Exhibition. 

With six men competing against six 
women, the twelve went thrice through 
the 420,657 words in Margaret Mitchell’s 
1,037-page best seller and were hammer- 
ing away at page 729 when the writing 


The simplicity of these rules and 
the ease with which the student can 
learn and apply them to all varieties 
of business transactions make this 
method of approach of distinct merit 
and advantage to both the teacher 
and to the students. 


the Million 


words, the women wrote 815,297 to the 
men’s 745,044 but the latter’s score was 
raised by their handicap to a decisive 
821,494. Each of the twelve contestants 
spent two hours daily at the keyboard, 
the men alternating with the women. 
The speeds of the contestants are re- 
garded as all the more remarkable be- 
cause as transcription matter Gone [Vith 
the Wind is exceedingly difficult. This 
is so because of its long stretches of 
dialogue, often in difficult Negro dialect, 
and their intricate punctuation. Although 





S of TYDING #7: WORDS TYDED 1110 


WORDS~ MEN 
TAMSDEN. 11905 0 NEWMAN 121476 
peAUARDI sisdoRR 19207) 
| Donce 11688) WHITE 139553 
| _ TOTAL WORDS- MEN SAGA 


i 


ALXAMOM! 13771 McCOLL 120891 | 

FAULKNIR | £6538 WARD 124326 | 

LAIDLAW | 06057 WRIGHT 170402 | 
TOTAL WORDS “WOMEN tisesry 


TYPING MARATHON CONTESTANTS 


The victorious men’s team consisted of (left to right) Edwin Amsden, John Newman, 
Delmar Dodge, Charles White, the captain; Alexander Orr and Arthur Ballard. Their 
opponents were (left to right) Irma Wright, Margaret Faulkner, Wilma Alexander, 
Margaret Ward, Elda McColl and Frieda Laidlaw. 


ended. They filled 5,480 sheets of paper, 
changed places at their typewriter 1,295 
times and had an over-all average of 4,- 
815 words for the 324 hours or 80.2 words 
per minute. 


Because their number included Irma 
Wright and Margaret Faulkner, of To- 
ronto, the women far out-wrote the men. 
But with an advantage representing the 
difference in their average speeds, 472 
words per hour, the men won the Exhibi- 
tion trophies for the event. In actual 


the typists wrote this punctuation, they 
received credit only for actual words, 
their total writing and average speed 
therefore being much greater than the 
figures indicate. 

The single typewriter used in the Mara- 
thon endured the whole two weeks’ in- 
cessant pounding, by novices and experts 
alike, without a single break-down. In 
all the 324 hours, it required replacement 
for only 10% minutes to permit chang- 
ing the 7 ribbons which the writing con- 
sumed, 
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Tools of Shorthand 


by James R. Power 


Manual Arts Evening High School 
Los Angeles, California 





Editor’s Remarks: In the September issue of this magazine Mr, 
Power said, “We may very properly designate blackboards, chalk, 
pencils, pens, ink, paper, typewriters, and carbon paper, as shorthand 
tools, since they are the instruments with which we not only learn to 
write, but later exercise our acquired ability by actually recording in 
symbol and reproducing in type the words we hear spoken, thereby 


earning our livelihood.” 


In the first part of this article he acquainted us with some of the 
interesting facts relating to the history of the first four of these aids to 
shorihand writing. This month he pictures the romantic background 
of ink, paper, typewriters, and carbon paper. 





_ 


Ink 


To say that ink is a necessity to 
our modern civilization is to put the 
maticr mildly, and shorthand would 
indecd be in a bad way without the 
free-lowing inks that we have to- 
day. 

We are indebted to the Chinese for 
this useful article, which was first 
received from China in the form of 
smal! black carbon sticks. These 
were made from a mixture of soot, 
glue, preservatives, and perfumes, 
and when ground with water pro- 
duced what was known as India ink. 
It was exported in stick form on 
account of the scarcity of bottles in 
ancient times. 

The Chinese commenced to manu- 
facture ink some three hundred years 
before the Christian era. Ink of prac- 
tically the same composition was also 
used in ancient Egypt, and docu- 
ments unearthed by archeologists are 
plainly legible today due to the fact 
that they were written with carbon 
ink of this type. 

The blue-black writing ink which 
is commonly used in our times prob- 
ably came into use in Syria at an 
early date. The most important raw 
material used in its manufacture may 
still be obtained from the gall nuts 
found on the oak trees of Asia 
Minor, and the mixture of this with 
iron sulphate leads to the union of 
tannic acid with the iron salt, which 
produces a colorless liquid. A dye 
added to this fluid makes it suitable 
for writing, but it lacks the per- 
manency of India ink, which ac- 
counts for the fact that ancient 
Egyptian papyri and Chinese docu- 
ments written with carbon inks are 
more common than later writings. 
The chemical change which produces 
the blue-black ink does not stop with 
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the original oxidation, but continues 
indefinitely until the ink has faded to 
a pale yellow or brown, and has 
reached the stage at which it can not 
be read. 

The relationship between paper 
and ink is most important. Carbon 
inks, which carry their own coloring 
matter, as is the case with paint, give 
the best results when used on a pa- 
per which is slightly absorbent, so 
that the ink may penetrate the fibers. 
The coloring matter then becomes 
part of the paper and can not be 
removed without damaging the sur- 
face. Blue-black inks depend for 
their permanence upon having the 
ink oxidized by the air in the short- 
est possiblé time, and the results are 
more satisfactory in their case when 
they are used on a hard-surfaced pa- 
per. However, as this kind of sur- 
face does not permit the ink to 
sink into the fibers of the paper, it 
will eventually fade, and may as well 
be removed by chemical eradicators 
without damaging the writing sur- 
face. 

Today we have available for use 
in fountain pens inks that combine 
the qualities of fluidity and_per- 
manence. 


Paper 


Without paper we would not be in 
a position to follow our present uni- 
versal practice of making volumi- 
nous records, and business as we 
know it would come to a standstill. 
The former media of stones, leaves, 
prepared skins, or even papyrus 
(from which our word “paper” is 
derived), were inadequate for the de- 
velopment of record-making and 
communication which has taken 
place. 


The Chinese, as in many other 
matters, were the original experi- 
menters in paper making. They used 
bamboos, silk, old linen, and_ fish 
nets, but it was not until the 11th 
century that paper making moved 
west. Various means were used to 
prepare the rags then used as raw 
material, and the invention of the 
Hollander, or beating machine, in 
1770, foreshadowed modern meth- 
ods. Until 1800 paper was molded 
in small sheets, after which ma- 
chines were introduced to make 
sheets of any length and of great 
width. The modern machines differ 
from the earliest types only in width, 
length, and productive capacity. 

There is no room here to go into 
any detail with regard to the manu- 
facture of paper. There are very 
many grades and kinds of paper— 
some entirely made from rags, some 
partially so, some made from wood 
pulp. There are numerous colors and 
finishes for various purposes. 

For writing paper the surface is 
important, and because of the con- 
struction of the machines on which 
paper is made, one side is smoother 
than the other; the paper has also 
an “invisible grain,’ and if it is 
necessary to fold it, this must be 
taken into account, as it folds more 
easily “with the grain” than against 
it. The sizing is also important— 
blotting paper has no size and soaks 
up all moisture, while some bond 
paper is so heavily sized that it may 
be written on only with difficulty, be- 
cause the ink is not absorbed. 

The paper in good stenographic 
notebooks is calculated to strike the 
happy medium of all the qualities de- 
sired. 

Typewriters 


It is only by virtue of the perfec- 
tion at which the typewriter has ar- 
rived that shorthand has been made 
available for business use. In the 
days when time was plentiful, and 
commercial affairs had not assumed 
the importance that they now have, 
all correspondence was written by 
hand, Shorthand was used only by 
the court reporter and the literary 
man. If transcribed at all, the tran- 
scription was a lengthy and tiresome 
procedure. With the advent of the 
typewriter, however, the business 
man began to mechanize his corre- 
spondence, and it was found that 
combining shorthand and typing con- 
served office time. 

It is over 200 years since the idea 
of mechanical writing first occurred 
to an English inventor, Henry Mill, 
who was granted the first patent ever 
issued on a typewriter. The date 
was January 7, 1714, and the patent 
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was granted by Queen Anne. We 
do not know what Mill’s machine 
looked like, but he claimed that its 
work was “‘so neat and Exact as not 
to be distinguished from Print.” Wil- 
liam Austin Burt, of Detroit, con- 
structed the first typewriter in the 
United States, in 1828, and his patent 
of July 23, 1829, was signed by Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson. Burt’s type- 
writer was a rather crude affair and 
looked something like a _ butcher’s 
block, but unfortunately the only 
model was destroyed in the Patent 
Office fire of 1836. Between then and 
1868, 24 patents were granted on 
similar inventions. 

In 1868 C. Latham Sholes and 
Carlos Glidden started work on a 
writing machine at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and a United States patent 
was issued on July 14, 1868, for the 

















it would be a good idea if the ma- 
chine could write letters as well as 
numbers, and so they turned their 
ingenuity to solving that problem 
also. In 1871 Sholes consulted with 
Thomas A. Edison, in the latter’s 
workshop at Newark, New Jersey, 
and in 1873 the patent was purchased 
by E. Remington & Sons, of Ilion, 
New York, who commenced the com- 
mercial manufacture of the machine. 
In 1876 this contraption, which 
wrote only capital letters, was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition, 
in Philadelphia, where visitors paid 
25 cents to have a brief note typed 
to mail back home. In this way the 
good news was spread, but sales 
were very slow, since few business 
men could see the sense of spending 
$100 for a machine to do the work 
which a penny pen would do as well 
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Courtesy of Office Appliances 


BIRTHPLACE OF GLIDDEN-SHOLES TYPEWRITER 


Replica of the Kleinsteuber Machine Shop in which C. Latham Sholes and Carlos Glidden 
developed their typewriter.—The replica is a feature of the Dietz Collection of type- 
writers in the Milwaukee Public Museum. At the right end of the table is C. F. Klein- 


steuber, owner of the shop. 
the Glidden-Sholes typewriter. 
Mr. Sholes. 


Mr. Sholes is seated at the table examining a model of 
Mr. Glidden, co-inventor, is standing at the right of 
Next to Mr. Glidden is Mathias Schwalbach, foreman of the Kleinsteuber 


machine shop, who is credited with having a considerable share in the development of 
the experimental models into marketable typewriters. 


There is an interesting story connect- 
ed with the application for this 
patent. The first typewriter was 
equipped only with capital letters, and 
on it the application was typed— 
only to be returned a few days later 
because the Patent Office rules re- 
quired that applications be “written.” 

The notion that had first engaged 
their attention had been a machine 
to number serially the pages of books, 
but when they had succeeded in this, 
a visitor to their shop suggested that 
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In 1878 a model was introduced 
which wrote both capital and small 
letters. Later, further improvements 
came along, such as the ribbon re- 
verse and the decimal tabulator. 
By 1900 there were over 100 prac- 
tical typewriters on the market. 
These were all blind models until 
about 1902, when the visible-printing 
arrangement was incorporated in one 
machine, and all the others very 
shortly followed suit. 
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The first portable typewriter with 
standard keyboard was produced in 
1920. There has been a broad de- 
velopment in a wide range of ma- 
chines and the typewriter has crept 
upon an incredulous world until it 
has become the very keynote of our 
business existence. 

We rightly claim the typewriter 
as an American invention, for so it 
practically was. Although fifty men 
in this country and abroad produced 
writing machines between 1714 and 
1868, employing various principles, 
in contrivances ranging in size from 
a grand piano to a specimen small 
enough to slip into the pocket, only 
a few experimental machines were 
manufactured by hand and a few 
sold, but none were produced com- 
mercially or found to be practical in 
actual use. In Chattanooga may be 
seen a tombstone erected to the mem- 
ory of “John Pratt, Inventor of the 
First Practical Typewriter, Pat. 
1866.” Sad to relate, however, there 
is a slight misunderstanding here, 
as is often the case with tombstone 
histories, for John Pratt’s patent was 
issued on August 11, 1868, for a 
“mechanical typographer.” This date, 
it will be noted is less than a month 
after the Sholes and Glidden patent. 
Since then, over 10,000 patents have 
been issued on typewriting machines, 
and the end is not yet. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
uses to which a typewriter may be 
put, and the manufacturers of vari- 
ous makes have been very ingenious 
in adapting and pushing their dif- 
ferent models. For instance, there 
have been no less than 100 music- 
typing devices patented in various 
parts of the world, many of which 
have actually reached the market- 
ing stage. The first American patent 
of this kind was issued to Charles 
Spiro on December 1, 1885. How- 
ever, complete, practical music type- 
writers are rare on the American 
market today, and one of their com- 
petitors is a new German machine 
named the “Melotype.” This new 
field is known as “electro-mechani- 
cal musicography.” A special type- 
writer, equipped with Old English 
type, is used by the United States 
Navy Department for making out 
reserve officers’ commissions. Type- 
writers have been introduced into the 
schools as far down as the kinder- 
garten. For this grade there is a 
special model. Each group of key- 
cases struck by one finger under the 
touch system is identified by a whim- 
sical animal, and by a color. The 
finger that strikes these keys is re- 
lated to them by an adjustable finger- 
ring bearing a representation of an 
animal in the desired color, although 
the key also bears a small letter for 








identification, if necessary. The child 
types from short verses in his book, 
which make reference to the animals 
on the different keys. 

A device has recently been patent- 
ed which allows any typewriter to 
produce an even margin on the right 
as well as the left. This is done 
by setting levers on the attachment, 
which automatically regulate the 
spacing. Its present use is for 
making photostatic copies of books 
directly from the manuscript. It is 
operated by writing the material on 
ruled paper, deciding how many ad- 
ditional spaces each line will need 
to make an even right-hand margin, 
setting the device, and then retyping. 

Of late years the typewriter has 
come much into personal use. For 
example, former King Edward VIII, 
and his sister, Princess Mary, are 
typists; the Empress Menen of 
Abyssinia used to assist the former 
Emperor Haile Selassie in producing 
a newspaper. The late President 
Wilson was perhaps the outstanding 
example in the United States of an 
expert personal typist. 

The typewriter has, therefore, a 
very interesting history—in a little 
over half a century it rose from the 
germ idea of a machine to number 
pages of a book to become the uni- 
versal servant of all the people. 


Carbon Paper 


One of the most important fea- 
tures of the typewriter, so far as 
business is concerned, is its power 
of duplication—with a special brass 
platen and thin paper, it is possible 
to make 25 readable carbon copies 
something which was performed only 
with prodigious labor before its ad- 
vent, yet with no assurance of com- 
plete accuracy of repetition. Carbon 
paper may therefore be regarded as 
a particularly vigorous factor in the 
success of the typewriter in the 
business world. 

When we come to consider the 
story of carbon paper we pass from 
the realms of the romantic and enter 
upon the fantastic—for no other 
word seems to apply with suitable 
force to the history of this now 
everyday article. 

The invention of carbon paper is 
credited to Ralph Wedgewood, an 
Englishman, in 1802—which, it will 
be recalled, was also the year in 
which the steel pen was first pro- 
duced in England. However, no 
practical use was made of his in- 
vention. In 1823 Cyrus P. Dakin 
produced a carbon paper in Concord, 
Massachusetts, apparently without 
having ever heard of Wedgewood, 
since he claimed it as original work. 
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From Concord he moved to New 
York in 1824, and appeared in the 
city directory of 1826 as a “sad- 
dler.’” It is evident, nevertheless, 
that he continued to work on his 
carbon paper, because in 1832 the 
entry had been changed to “manifold 
writer.” Still, progress was some- 
what slow, but by 1868 the Asso- 
ciated Press had adopted carbon pa- 
per for the making of pen and pen- 
cil copies of its dispatches, and was 
buying the entire output of Dakin’s 
plant. 

It will be noted that, so far as the 
United States was concerned, carbon 
paper was by then 45 years old, but 
yet it was being used by only one 
organization for a minor purpose. 
Its future was before it. Here is 
where the fantastic enters into our 
story, and illustrates by what hap- 
hazard occurrences history is made. 

In the same year, 1868, that the 
Associated Press adopted carbon pa- 
per, a young man named Lebben 
H. Rogers received as a 21st birth- 
day present the gift of membership 
in a wholesale grocery firm in Cin- 
cinnati. Maybe there was nothing 
particularly unusual about that, but 
as it happened, Rogers was an orig- 
inal soul, and to celebrate this event 
in his life he decided to make a 
balloon ascent! With an eye to pub- 
licity for himself and his grocery 
firm, Rogers went to the local office 
of the Associated Press to get an 
announcement of his balloon adven- 
ture into the papers—and there he 
saw carbon paper for the first time. 
Immediately he perceived a use for 
it. He obtained several sheets, cut 
them to the size he desired, and then 


used them to make copies of corre- 
spondence—the first man to put car- 
bon paper to the use which today is 
most common. 

After using it for two years he 
became convinced that he had some- 
thing worthwhile, and he took his 
find to New York. On his way there 
he stopped off at Washington, and 
was such a persuasive salesman that 
he obtained a $1500 order from the 
War Department—the first time that 
carbon paper was used by the gov- 
ernment. 

Judged by our present standards 
this paper must have been a pretty 
messy product, as it was made of a 
mixture of lamp black and _ lard, 
smeared on tissue paper by means of 
a stick which had a piece of carpet 
tacked along the end. It was not 
until 1887 that wax and oil bases 
were substituted for the lamp black 
and lard. 

Progress has been so great since 
that time that, although we may han- 
dle carbon paper today with more 
or less impunity, so far as soiling the 
hands is concerned, there are also 
brands available with clean white 
edges, so that it may be picked up 
with absolute assurance of cleanli- 
ness ; furthermore, this white margin 
sometimes carries a scale to guide the 
user. 

Mr. Rogers protected his invest- 
ment by taking out a patent on “car- 
bonized paper” on October 15, 1872, 
and since that there have been nu- 
merous other patents issued on “car- 
bon paper.” Apparently Dakin con- 
cluded that he did not need any pro- 
tection, since the Rogers’ patent was 
the first one to be granted. 





New York State Merchandising Curriculum 


who work in local stores afternoons, Sat- 
urdays and during vacation periods as 
well as graduates who obtain employment 
in distributive organizations. 

Preparation for work in the field of 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment announces that the following addi- 
tional six-unit business subject sequence 
will be accepted as fulfilling specialization 
requirements for the state high school 
diploma in business subjects. 


GROUP II 


Merchandising 
Introduction to business .. 
Bookkeeping I ... + 
Typewriting I ... 

*Marketing 
*Retail selling 
Business law 
Economics 








*In order to qualify for federal aid under the 
George-Deen Act pupils enrolled in this course 
must be employed in a distributive occupation a 
minimum of 15 hours a week or a maximum of 
22 hours. 

The addition of this curriculum to the 
diploma requirements will enable many 
schools to qualify for federal aid under 
the George-Deen Act and will provide 
practical instruction to serve the needs of 
the large number of high school pupils 


distribution has received little attention 
in the secondary schools, yet employment 
figures indicate that approximately 30 
per cent of the employed adults in this 
State are engaged in some distributive 
occupation. The business education pro- 
gram in many schools has been neces- 
sarily limited to instruction in the tradi- 
tional office skill —subjects—shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping. 

The establishment of a merchandising 
curriculum should enable school officers 
to guide pupils away from employment 
fields that are already overcrowded and 
toward the kinds of work that offer op- 
portunities for advancement, working 
conditions and rates of pay that compare 
very favorably with those in the office 
employment field. 

The information is taken from Bulletin. No. 7 
v. Y. State Education Department, Bureau of 
er Education, Clinton A. Reed, Acting 
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This issue marks the tenth birthday of The Journal of Business Education. In October, | D 
1928, The Haire Publishing Company published the first issue of the Business School Journal, | J. 
Soon thereafter Mr. Andrew J. Haire purchased the Journal of Commercial Education which O 
was being published by the Stenographic World Publishing Company of Philadelphia under fre 
the editorship of Earl W. Barnhart. The last issue of the Journal of Commercial Education Ww 


was published for February, 1929. The March issue of the Business School Journal was a con- 
solidation of both magazines. Mr. Haire found that it was desirable to 
secure the services of an outstanding leader in commercial education to 
properly organize the Journal. He was fortunate in securing the aid of 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, as Editor, beginning with the April, 1929, issue under 
the name of The Journal of Business Education. Dr. Lomax served as 
Editor for a continuous period of nine years:—until June, 1938. It can 
safely be said that the successful professional development of the 
Journal is in a large measure due to Dr. Lomax. 

In June, 1931, the magazine was changed from a twelve month pub- 
lication to a ten month publication. In October, 1931, to further advance 
the professional aspect of the Journal, two Associate Editors were ap- 
pointed—Dr. Herbert A. Tonne and Mr. Peter L. Agnew. 

In September, 1932, the Journal was purchased by the Trethaway 
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Publishing Company and came under the management of Mr. Robert RSSAQARI 2D: 
C. Trethaway. Mr. Trethaway, the present Managing Editor, concen- eS NY ~~ 
trates his publishing work upon the Journal and has helped greatly to + as = 
strengthen the professional standing of this magazine. Pe be 
~SQNa a= 


In September, 1934, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, became Associate Edi- 
tor and served in that capacity until The Journal of Business Education 
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became the official organ of the National Council of Business Education 








in September, 1936. Up to that time the following well-known business 
educators, some of whom are pictured on these pages, had been mem- 
bers of the editorial staff of the Journal and had worked with Dr. Lomax and the associate sch 
editors in the professional development of the magazine: Nathaniel Altholz, J. Evan Arm- offi 
strong, Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Albert E. Bullock, Dr. G. F. Cadisch (deceased), Seth B. Carkin (de- sar 
ceased), D. D. Carroll, Dr. A. O. Colvin, L. Gilbert Dake (deceased), Dr. Lee Galloway, Irving ly > 
R. Garbutt, Bruce F. Gates, Raymond C. Goodfellow, J. L. Holtsclaw, Mrs. Edith Joynes, Dr. anc 
Roy B. Kester, Dr. Ira W. Kibby, John G. Kirk, F. J. Kirker, B. Frank Kyker, D. D. Lessenberry, 

Raymond C. Goodfellow John G. Kirk D. D. Lessenberry Alexander S. Massell Annie C.@/00dward 
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Former Assoc. Editor Former Assoc. Editor Managing Editor 
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Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, J. O. Malott, Alexander S. Massell, Dr. Howard H. Maynard, Dr. Edward 
J. McNamara, Dr. Elmer G. Miller, Paul Moser, Thomas W. Noel, E. H. Norman, Dr. William R. 
Ode!!, Clinton A. Reed, Helen Reynolds, Louis A. Rice, Dr. H. G. Shields, Clay D. Slinker, Al- 
fred Sorenson, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Dr. F. J. Weersing, Dr. Edward Wiest, Annie C. Wood- 
ward, C. M. Yoder, Ernest A. Zelliot. 

From the time the Journal became the official organ of the Council until June, 1938, Dr. 
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Lomax served in the joint capacity of President of the Council and Editor 
of the Journal. He rendered the services entirely without compensation 
so as to give the editorial compensation to the Council as a means of 
giving it a financial basis for its work. With him in this development was 
associated a Committee on Publications with Louis A. Rice as its Chair- 
man. The Journal is grateful to Mr. Rice, for his splendid work in co- 
ordinating the services of the Journal to the work of the Council. The 
present officers of the Council are: President, Frederick G. Nichols; vice- 
president, Paul A. Carlson; secretary, Helen Reynolds; treasurer, A. O. 
Colvin. 

Beginning with the September, 1938, issue, the National Council of 
Business Education appointed Dr. Herbert A. Tonne as Editor of the 
Journal for a period of two years. It approved the appointment of Mrs. 
L. S. Talvensaari as Associate Editor and plans for the appointment of 
another Associate Editor in the near future. While we deeply regret the 
loss of Dr. Lomax and his services, both as President of the Council and 
as Editor of the Journal, we realize that we have taken far more of his 
time than is justified. 

Many changes have taken place in commercial education since the 
Journal was first published:—teaching qualifications for most commer- 
cial teachers are higher; elementary business training has secured a 
firm foot-hold and is rapidly becoming a core subject in our secondary 


schools; the social-business subjects are rapidly gaining their true place in the high schools; 
office practice has manifested a striking growth; the George-Deen Act has given the neces- 
sary impetus to the development of retailing. The Journal of Business Education has constant- 
ly worked for these developments. It will continue to work for the new in business education, 
and at the same time strive to conserve the best of our traditional program. 
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—Herbert A. Tonne, Editor. 
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Quality Guid 


Manufacture 


Preparation of half-stuff or pulp from 


which the sheets are made. 

1. Washing the rags. y 

‘ “~ ‘e in chemical solution of lime and soda 
ash. 

3. Drawing out of weave. 

4. Bleaching. 


Paper making processes. 
. Beating the half-stuff to prepare it for 
forming a sheet on the paper machine, 
Pumping into the paper machine. 
; Sizing to improve the writing or printing 
quality. 
a. Beater sizing. 

(1) Rosin has deteriorating effect on 
paper, decreasing folding endurance 
and causing paper to turn yellow 
with age. 

(2) Starch has no deteriorating effect. 

(3) China clay has no_ deteriorating 
effect. 

b. Surface sizing. 

(1) Glue, starch, and china clay form 
rotective surface. 

(2) Retards chemical deterioration of 
less stable papers. 

4. Drying. 
a. Internally heated driers harmful. 
b. Loft-drying or air-drying superior in pre- 
serving folding endurance and whiteness. 


Paper from Wood 


P reparation of half-stuff. 
. Sulphite made by chipping raw wood so that 
fibers are maintained. 
. Groundwood made by grinding wood until 
it is almost pulverized. 


Paper making processes. 
1. Same as rag content papers. 


do 


Essential Qualities 
Weight. 
1, Commercial Specifications. 
a. Based on a ream (500 sheets). 
b. Sheets 17° x 22”, which are later cut 
into four sheets of standard typing size, 
8144" x11” 
2. Government Specifications. 
a. Based on 1000 sheets, just twice the 
commercial measure. 
b. Exampte: Commercial standard of 24% 
paper the same as government specifica- 
tion of 48% paper. 
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es for Buying Typewriting 


Paper 


by Estelle L. Popham 


Head of Secretarial Department 
Central College 
Fayette, Missouri 





No stenographer who does not 
know her tools is fully equipped 
to fill her position. Paper i is used 
so often that we do not give much 
thought to its composition or se- 
lection, No textbook material has 
been compiled on this subject. 
The author asked several people 
in teacher-training positions the 
questions which are discussed 
here, but no one seemed to know 
the answers. Certainly the au- 
thor did not know anything about 
the subject before she undertook 
this bit of research at the State 
University of Iowa, 
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WATERMARKS 

Private watermarks shown above 
and paper manufacturers’ water- 
marks shown below. 





3. Weight synonymous with substance: e.g., 
substance 20 means that a ream weighs 
20%. 


4. Wi eight varies from 7% in onionskin to 28%. 
a. Should be chosen on basis of handling it 
will receive. 
b. : ieee from Hammermill Working 
it: 


(1) For six copies (when used with 
medium or hard typewriter platen)— 
Substance 13. 

(2) Up to five copies, use Substance 16. 

(3) One, two or three copies, use Sub- 
stance 20. 

c. Minimum weight of thesis paper is 20%. 


Composition 


Rag—new rags better than old rags having 
broken-down fibers. 


Linen. 


Wood fiber, most commonly white pine. 
1. Called sulphites. 
2. Cheaper than rag or linen papers. 
3. Superior to much rag content paper. 


Finishes 


Ordinary machine finish on_ cheapest 
papers. 


Plated special finishes. 
1, Bond. 
a. Name originated by Crane and Company. 
(1) Customer, president of a bank note 
company, asked for some more 
“bond” paper. 
(2) Name adopted by company. 
(3) In general use today as a term for 


any hard-surfaced, long-fibered paper. 
b. Does not refer to composition. 
c. Means finish: designates difference be- 


tween so-called business paper and softer 

paper used for social correspondence or 

long-hand writing. 

d. Bond finish more suitable for typewriting 
than any other, because it is more easily 
erased. 

e. Onionskin paper. 

(1) Thin bond with finish which permits 
writing with ink without ‘‘feathering” 
like tissue paper. 

(2) Used when many carbons are desired, 

(3) Used for air mail to reduce postage. 

(4) Frequently has “COPY” printed 
across it in red to indicate filing copy. 
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2. Wove. 
a. Advantages, 
(1) Absorbent of much ink. 
(2) Suitable for mimecgraphing. 
(3) Dries rapidly without smearing. 
b. Disadvantages. 
(1) Not as smooth as bond. 
(2) Poor erasability. 


(3) Musses. 
3. Laid. 
a. Suitable for mimeographing. ’ 
Tiny pin stripe vertically down laid 


finish sheet. — : 
c. No difference in price between wove and 
laid finishes. 


. Duplicator, 
a. Highly glazed. 
b. Suitable for gelatin duplicators because: 
(1) It will not absorb the ink of the 
master sheet. 
(2) It will not absorb the gelatin so that 
the sheet becomes sticky to the touch 
and curls into a roll. 


cs 


Linen finish and ripple finish are more suit- 
able for writing paper than for type- 
writing paper. 


Watermark 


Can be detected by holding sheet to the 
light. 


Genuine watermark. 


1, Made with metallic design called dandyroll. 
2. Very clear. 


Surface watermark. 


1, Made with rubber design. 
2. Not so clear. 


Types of marks. 
1. Company mark. 
2. Brand name, as “Old Deerfield.” 
3. Private watermark of company buying the 
paper for advertising purposes. 
4. Seal of the United States on all Govern- 
ment purchases of paper. 
a. One star above the eagle on papers 
having 25% rag. 
. Two stars for 50% rag. 
c. Three stars for 75% rag. 
d. Four stars for 100% rag. 


5. Words “Rag Content.” 
a. Misleading term. 
b. Reasons, 
(1) Percentage is not given. 
(2) Fibers may be broken in papers made 
from used rags. 
(3) Sulphite paper 
quality. 


may be of better 


Color 


White always good form for original 
copies. 

Signal system colors an aid in filing. 

Distinctive color combination for letter- 
heads to attract attention. 

Letterhead may bear some relation to the 
company. 

ExamMpPLe: Letterhead of Bond Bread Company 
resembles a genuine bond with a green 
scroll around the entire sheet. 

Cheap yellow sheets for school use before 
erasing is attempted. 

1. Economical, 

2. No glare. 


Size 
Standard. 
nee el. 
2. Deviations cause lack of uniformity in filing 
and should be avoided. 


Legal. 
1. 814" = 13”. 
2. Uses. 


a. Legal documents. 
b. In schools for writing speed tests. 


Price 


Quality of raw material used. The scale 
of prices follows 
1, Rag and linen fiber mixture. 
2. 100% rag. 
3. Other rag percentages down to 25% on a 
decreasing scale. 
4. Bleached sulphite. 
5. Unbleached sulphite. 
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Speed at which it is run and speed with 
which it is manufactured. 
Inspection. 


The finish applied, whether 
machine finished or plated. 


Quantity purchased. 


ordinary 


Government Methods of Testing 


Paper mill in United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

1. Technicians sent by Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry (TAPPI) 
a. To develop methods of improving paper, 
especially in regard to reventing a 
deterioration in the polluted atmos- 

pheres of industrial regions. 
b. To test paper which the Government 
buys from private manufacturers as to: 


(1) stock or composition. 

(2) ash, 

(3) acidity. 

(4) sizing. 

(5) weight. 

(6) folding endurance. 

(7) bursting strength. 

(8) ruling and writing qualities 
ability) 

(9) color. 

(10) finish. 

(11) formation. 

(12) cleanliness. 


(eras- 


Summary of Paper Tests by the Govern- 
ment. 

1, Opacity. Determined by finding the 
between the opacity when paper is placed 
over a white surface and when placed over 
a perfectly black surface. Determined 
by means of a photometer. For perfectly 
opaque paper, the opacity is 100%, and for 
perfectly translucent paper it is zero. 

2. Bursting Strength. Paper is firmly clamped 
against a rubber diaphragm through which 
pressure is applied to a circular area of 
approximately one square inch. Pressure 
required to burst the paper is registered 
on an accurate Bourdon tube-type gauge, 
the readings of which are designated as 
points. The bursting strength is the aver- 
age of not less than twenty tests. 

3. Tensile Strength. Determined by a_pen- 
dulum-type of instrument in which a 
strip of paper 15 mm, in width and not 
less than 140 mm. in length is firmly 
clamped vertically in the jaws set 100 mm. 
apart and the stressing jaw then oper- 
ated at a speed of 12” per minute until 
— breaks. The tensile strength is 
the average of ten tests. 

4, Finish. (Smoothness) The vacuum type of 
instrument is used. The specimen under 
test. is placed with the sides under in- 
vestigation in contact with a_ polished 
glass ring of area 10 sq. cm. It is cov- 
ered with a soft rubber plate and is sub- 
jected to a pressure of 1 kil. per sq. cm. 
The smoothness number or finish is the 
time interval measured in seconds which is 
required by 10 cu. cm. of air to be sucked 
through between the lower plate and the 
paper surface at a vacuum of 0.5 atmos- 
pheres. The smoothness is determined by 
the average of ten tests. 


ratio 


Methods of Testing Suggested by Paper 
Manufacturers 


Porosity test—to determine the relative 
length of time required to force a 
given amount of air through a sheet 
of paper without breaking it. 

Absorption test—to determine whether 
ink when applied to the sheet will 
“feather” it as it does when applied 
to most grades of newsprint paper. 


Actual erasure test, using steel erasing 
knives or typewriter erasures. In- 
accurate. 


Folding endurance tester. 
Elmendorf Tearing Strength Tester. 
Mullen Bursting Strength Tester. 


Home Tests Available to All Consumers 


Erasure test. 
Absorption test. 
Folding test, both ways of the paper. 


Tearing a sheet to determine roughly the 
tensile strength, quality of the fibers 
exposed, and the finish. 


Criteria for Making a Choice 


Paper should be selected only after 
determination of needs. 

Simple tests may be applied to paper to 
determine whether it fulfills the re- 
quirements to be made of it. 

A list from the Paper Trade Journal of 
the companies to which the Govern- 
ment has recently awarded paper 
contracts may aid in choosing a com- 
pany which maintains high quality, 
for the needs of the offices will be 
similar and there will be some simi- 
larity with school needs and personal 
needs. 

The watermark is practically useless as a 
guide to paper selection. 

The words, “Rag content,” without giving 
the percentage in the watermark, do 
not tell much. 

The quality of the paper found in pads 
or tablets differs widely, for these 
tablets are made of the “mill run” 
which is left after the larger sheets 
for the wholesale trade have been cut. 


The various finishes discussed in this 
guide can be mastered with very little 
study. 


The government specifications for pur- 
chasing paper may be of value to the 
consumer, but it must be remembered 
that the substance requirements for 
the Government are based on 1000 
sheets rather than on the commercial 
ream. 

Bond finish papers are most suitable for 
typewriting. 

Rag content papers should be bought for 
records to be kept longer than five 
years, but sulphite papers are ade- 
quate for other purposes. 
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As is now common knowledge, 
Gregg Shorthand was first published 
by John Robert Gregg in Liverpool 
in 1888, in the form of two paper- 
covered pamphlets entitled “Light- 
Line Phonography.” Five hundred 
copies were printed in the summer 
of that year. 

The going at first was extremely 
difficult. Dr. Gregg’s first student in 
the system at his little school in 
Liverpool was a young man named 
Fred. H. Spragg, whom he taught 
from separate sheet lessons and who 
eventually wrote the system at 200 
words a minute. 

After teaching the system for five 
years at Liverpool and Manchester, 
the author came to the United States 
to protect his copyright by publish- 
ing a revised and greatly improved 
edition under the title of “Gregg’s 
Shorthand.” This was in August, 
1893, which, as it happened, 
was a most unfortunate time 
for starting new ventures. 

Two years later—in Decem- 
ber, 1895—John Robert Gregg 
went to Chicago and with a 
capital of $75 started a school 
in that city. In another two 
years, such progress had been 
made that it was possible to 
publish the system in book 
form for the first time. 

By 1900, the new system be- 
gan its sweep of the country. 
From that time on, it was im- 
possible to stem the flood of 
popularity that carried the 
system along. Gregg writers 
have six times won the world’s 
shorthand championship for 
both high speed and accuracy. 

Many honors have been be- 
stowed upon Gregg Short- 
hand and its author: in 1915, 
the Medal of Honor at the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, the highest award 
ever granted to any system of 
shorthand at an exhibition; 
the Medal of Honor at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia in 1926; and 
the Grand Prix at the Inter- 





national Shorthand Congress held 
in Brussels in 1927. In 1929, Bry- 
ant College, Providence, Rhode 


Island, conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Commercial 
Science upon Dr. Gregg. The fol- 
lowing year, Boston University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science. 
Twenty-five years ago, addressing 
the large group in attendance at the 
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The Golden Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 





The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion congratulates Dr. John Robert 
Gregg upon the splendid progress 
he has made in the fifty year de- 
velopment of Gregg Shorthand. 
On these pages we present briefly 
the romantic story of this achieve- 
ment. It has undoubtedly been the 
most striking achievement in the 
advancement of commercial edu- 
cation during these last fifty years. 
Congratulations, long life, and 
even more success to Dr. Gregg 
and his associates! 





Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 
at Chicago, Dr. Gregg closed his ad- 
dress with the statement: 

“T believe that in years to come 
the people of all lands, looking back 
on this occasion, will note the birth 





Blackstone 
JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


of a movement for a system of writ- 
ing in all languages that expresses 
the evolution of the art of writing 
in its highest form, whatever that ul- 
timate form may be.” 

This belief, expressed by Dr. 
Gregg twenty-five years ago, has al- 
ready taken shape. A clearer under- 
standing of shorthand as an art now 
exists throughout the world and its 
widespread use has revived and re- 
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created an intense enthusiasm for the 
practice of shorthand as a personal 
accomplishment. 

This spring Dr. Gregg was pre- 
sented with a scroll by the Westches- 
ter County Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, New York, at the first 
affair in honor of the Golden Jubilee. 

The Golden Jubilee conference of 
the National Gregg Association, held 
in London during this summer, was 
an event long to be remembered by 
the hundreds who attended its in- 
teresting sessions. Many tributes in 
the form of letters, telegrams, and 
cablegrams came pouring into con- 
vention headquarters addressed to 
Dr. Gregg—from the King and 
Queen, from famous people in many 
parts of the world, and from writers 
of Gregg Shorthand everywhere. 

The Golden Jubilee Banquet was 
held on Saturday evening, June 
4, and the Golden Jubilee 
Ball the following Monday 
evening, June 6. Special asso- 
ciation breakfasts, luncheons, 
and teas were arranged so as 
to make the social side of the 
celebration most attractive. 
Over five hundred guests were 
present. Following the formal 
toast to “The King,” proposed 
by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, came the toast to the 
guest of honor, Dr. John Rob- 
ert Gregg, proposed by Sir 
Walter Citrine, whose address 
was a masterpiece. 

The great moment of that 
memorable evening was the 
presentation of a golden token 
to Dr. Gregg, symbolizing the 
Golden Jubilee year, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the birth 
of Gregg Shorthand—fifty 
years of service to writers and 
teachers of shorthand every- 
where. The gift was in the 
form of a beautiful solid gold 
case of remarkable workman- 
ship, on the outside of which 
there was a portrait of Dr. 
Gregg in bas-relief. 

As this issue of the Jour- 
NAL goes to press final plans 
are being made for a testimonial din- 
ner to Dr. Gregg, to be held Sat- 
urday, October 8, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. The dinner is 
being sponsored by representative 
business men, prominent educators, 
and friends of Dr. Gregg, in New 
York City and other cities nearby, 


and will bring to a climax this 
Golden Jubilee of Gregg Short- 
hand. 























































American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

lilinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 






































Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; 


to study methods by which business education can con- 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country, 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The CouNcIt is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 








Business Educationin General Magazines 


Both the National Council of Business 
Education and the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation are making special 
efforts to have more attention given to 
business education in general magazines 
dealing with educational topics. Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone of the University of South- 
ern California is carrying on this proj- 
ect for the Federation, and Dr. B. R. 
Haynes of the University of Tennessee 
for the Council. 

The Federation makes the following 
announcement in regard to this project: 
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For the best article published prior to June, 
1939, dealing with commercial education from 
the ‘standpoint of the school administrator, the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation will 
give a prize of $50.00. 

The purpose of this prize is to stimulate a 
series of articles which will be helpful to school 
principals and administrators in organizing and 


administering their business education depart- 


ments more effectively. 
The following are the conditions to be observed: 
. Any member of, the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, except its officers, is 
eligible for the prize. Classroom teachers are 
particularly urged to compete. 

2. Articles may be submitted.to editors directly 


or they may be sent to the Publicity Director 
who will submit them for you. 


. Only articles appearing in magazines or period- 


icals generally read by school administrators 
will be considered. Magazines for commercial 
teachers are not to be included. 

All published articles must be submitted to 
the publicity director by June 1, 193 


. Any recompense paid by the periodical is to be 


turned over to the author. 


. Manuscripts sent to the publicity director will 


not be returned but may be submitted to and 
published in any periodical he may choose. 


. The judges of the contest shall consist of the 


Publicity Director and two other persons 
chosen by the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eration. 
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New National Council Member 


The NationaL Councit or BusINEss 
EpucaTion has announced that Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, is the  thirty-ninth 
group to become affiliated with the Coun- 
cit. The Alpha Chapter is located in New 
York University. The September issue of 
this magazine reported the installation of 
the newest chapter at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION 
is the official magazine for the CouNcIL. 


Dr. Carmichael Department 
Membership Director 

Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, associate 
professor of business education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has 
been appointed National Membership 


Director of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education. 


In making this ap- 









Dr. Carmichael 


pointment, Mr. DeBrum, president of the 
Department, made the following com- 
ment: 

One of the most important offices in the NEA 
Department is that of National Membership 
Director. Dr. Carmichael is recommended for 
this position because of his outstanding success 
as Indiana membership chairman for several 
years. Dr. Carmichael will command the respect 
of the state and regional directors. He has the 
administrative ability to direct a dignified and 
effective mational membership program. He is a 
member of the Executive Committee and has 
served the Department in many other capacities 
in the past. Dr. Carmichael’s professional accom- 
plishments attest to the fact that “If you want a 
job well done, get a busy man to do it.’ 

Dr. Carmichael’s acquaintanceship with 
the details of the Department, and his 
proved capacity, indicate that the member- 
ship of the Department will be carried 
forward during the current school year. 


E.C.T.A. Yearbook 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation is making rapid progress in the 
development of its yearbook on “Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Business Educa- 
tion”. The development of this yearbook 
is under the supervision of Peter L. 
Agnew, New York University, as Edi- 
tor; and Foster W. Loso, Director of 
Commercial Education, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and Wallace B. Bowman, Head 
of the Commercial Department, Senior 
High School, New Rochelle, New York, 
as Associate Editors. 
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Report of Treasurer for Period September 1, 1937 to June 23, 1938 

Sept. 1, 1937 Balance on hand at last report of treasurer.............ceceeeeeeeeeees $240.74 
Receipts 
Sept. 7 RN OE ORT OREEENOIOET O55 aso ois bore hom aia ois os bio 4 eae se 60.00 
i, 9 2 American Association of Commercial Colleges—dues for 1937-38 10.00 
Oct. 7 Binet Se SEAS OMNITURE 5. c's (Goch id fo 3 lo A dS Oo 6b be eo 569 oo 0.00 
Oct. 19 Supervisory and Research Club of Greater Cleveland dues...... 5.00 
Nov. 8 or ee eI ec coe sos 05d een ek Ree ecw 60.00 
Nov. 8 DIOLS SPRMOLE MIAl, SAOSOKARGION CIEIDS, 4 6 os.s des 6000400 0ececcee 10.00 
Nov. 23 ol MPR eA RRS AOD MOE 5 4 5 xiao :050 60.05.55. 53.540 6 beeeacs.s caceaee 15.00 
Nov. 23 National Commercial Teachers Federation dues 1937-38........ 15.00 
Nov. 29 Check from Robert C. Trethaway—gift to National Council to be 

used in accordance with the action of Council, subject to 

vote of associations. Might be used in connection with 

sponte of the vocational ability tests developed by Pro 

fessor Nichols. (See letter of Paul S. Lomax, Jan. 20, 1938) 150.00 
Dec 6 American Association Commercial Colleges dues...........+0e0+ 10.00 
Dec 6 Ohio Commercial Teachers Association dues............2e.e0008 10.00 
Dec 6 Colorado Education Association, Commerce Section No. 5 dues.'. 5.00 
Dec. 6 Nebraska State Teachers Association dues...........eeeeeeees 5.00 
Dec 6 Wisconsin Business Schools Association dues........eeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Dec. 6 Commercial Section of Northeastern Ohio Teachers Assn. dues. . 10.00 
Dec. 13 ee SS ee OE een 10.00 
Dec. 13 Minnesota State Business Education Association dues 1937-38.. 10.10 
Dec. 13 New England H. S. Commercial Teachers Assn. dues 1937-38.. 10.00 
Dec. 13 Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association dues 1937-38.. 10.00 
Dec. 13 Rochester Bus. Education Assn., Rochester, N. Y., 1937-38 dues 10.00 
Dec. 17 eran Re AO, CTT ss oo ain 6s 4b hs bibs 84448 aes 0 60.00 
Jan 3, 1938 Com. Ed. Assn. of New York City and Vicinity, dues 1937-38.... 15.00 
Jan 3 Delaware Commercial Teachers Association dues..........+..04. 5.00 
Jan 7 eee eS Se OS A eer rere 60.00 
Jan 7 Southern Business Education Association dues 1937-38......... 15.00 
Jan. 24 New Orleans H. S. Teachers Association 1937-38 dues.......... 5.00 
Feb. 5 Eastern Commercial Teachers Assn. 1937-38 dues............-. 15.00 
Feb. 5 H. S. Commercial Teachers Association New Jersey dues...... 15.00 
Feb. 9 Journal er RE Gt ah oes wea tas: 64ksdeaeeas ane se 60.00 
Feb. 23 Nat. Association Commercial Teacher-Training Institution dues 10.00 
Mar. 22 RE EO PEIN a os 5k hase ss shires 66a 00 S609 55 SG SES ees 60.00 
Mar. 22 Kentucky Business Education Association dues.............+++ 5.00 
April 5 1 EES RSE OO: BE ae a ere eee ere 60.00 
May 4 Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Association dues 1938-39...... 10.00 
May 9 Se SO ON cng bie hin a hgh ohn bak bs Ose er d6 45:55 .55 60.00 
June 1 Maine Teachers Association Commercial Section dues.......... 5.00 
June 10 Arizona Business Educators Association dues...........+2+2005 5.00 
June 10 TESS Ps oo Sr ere se Te re ery rere el eee eee 60.00 

MOtRL PLOCORIN A FUE 8, 1 9SG «5 50:510.0:54 54 055.0 $0560 % 6045555 0500s ba 05448 $1,005.10 
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Louis A. Rice, Chairman, exp. of publication committee of 
National Council, for postage, telephones, etc., for year 
ee Se ee er ee ees eer 

Paul S. rn postage, July, Aug., and Sept., 1937. 

Mrs. L. Talvensaari, book reviews..........++.0+- 

Grace Mitchel stenographic PME cccstipebehe beens <bosle's 

Sag Ss. Lomax, my for October........cceceeeeceeereeees 

L. Talvensaari, book reviews and editorial work............+.. 

nd Mitchell, stenographic serviceS........seeeeeeeeeeeereeee 

T-L, Printery, stationery National Council. .......cscccsecsscecs 

Helen Reynolds, mimeo. and postage..........ceeeeeeeeeeees 

Paul S. Lomax, postage, telegrams, for November............ 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services.........ssccceccsccvccce 

Helen Elders, postage, September 28, November 15. 

Helen Reynolds, expenses A.V.A. Convention...... ee 

Helen Elders, work for National Council............-eeeeeeees 

Paul S. Lomax, postage for December.............eeeeeeeeees 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services Ee a eer eee ae 

Helen Reynolds, postage and mimeo. National Council.......... 

Helen Reynolds, expenses to Chicago meeting of National Council 

Paul S. Lomax, postage for January, 1938.........ccccccceecs 

L. S. Talwensaari, editorial works... ....cccscccccrccescvccccess 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services.............esceeeesevees 

Helen Elders, work for Council for December and January. 

Helen Elders, stenographic work for Council for February...... 

Pat) B, TER, POMS, TIETE, CICK 5. ooo s cece wsesccccrecce 

L. S. Talvensaari, editorial work EP PE eee ey sy Per eres eer 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services..........ccceeesceceeeees 

BPRS) 55; ARE, | “DUONURIEG 5 so ors 915 0-0 5:0 5:0 5s oie 00's oss oc nse eessae 

L. S. Talvensaari, editorial service and book reviews..........++ 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic SErviCeS.......cccccceccccccccecce 

Harold Cowan, for administration of National Clerical Ability 
RS PP Se PR ee re ee PLETE eT eee TOP EEE Cee 

Paul S. Lomax, postage $2.59; mimeo service (to be charged 
against National Study of ‘Business Education) 10; pub- 
licity Committee (L. A. Rice, Chairman) $5.65.......... 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic Say ee meen 

Benjamin R. Haynes, stenographic services and postage........ 

Paul S. Lomax, postage, CtC........ccccccccccresscvcccesesece 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services..........seseeeeeeeseeees 

Helen Reynolds, postage, mimeo., Ctc.......-. eee eee eneeneeee 

Helen Elders, secretarial work..............+- oss ececssees Saar 

American Council on Education—dues Oe National Council of 
Business Education for year 1938-3 





Total Disbursements, September 1, 
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1937 to June 23, 1938........ 
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When a secretary [| wUp-TO-DATE BOOKS 
types the “average” 


for YOUNG CITIZENS 


Reich and Siegler 
CONSUMER GOODS—How to Knew 


business letter, she tee 


A basic text for consumer and merchandising 
studies stressing socio-business knowledge of the 
goods everyone uses. $1.96 


—strikes the keys 700 times 


—returns the carriage 25 times | 
| Reich 
SELLING TO THE CONSUMER 


' : , | Salesmanship in terms of consumer needs for 
—shifts the capitals 38 times | both vocational and non-vocational pupils. $1.96 


—spaces 119 times 


Whitbeck, Durand and Whitaker 

THE WORKING WORLD 

A richly equipped economic geography vividly 
presenting the interdependence of mankind in 
this machine age. $2.20. Workbook $.56. 


—line spaces average 38 times 


Travers, Rogers and Thompson 
BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE 
Treats the rules of law and order and accepted 
standards of conduct as facts everyone should 
know in order to promote security and progress. 


$1.80. Teacher’s Handbook $2.00. 


Wikdall, Thompson and Keenly 

THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 

A remarkably complete treatment of secretarial 
duties and responsibilities, including the essen- 
tial qualities and attitudes of a successful sec- 
retary. A great deal of pertinent information 
is given—business points of law and manage- 
ment, office machines, filing, ete. $1.72 


Hence the constant emphasis in 1 | 
. } | Nichols 
design and manufacture of all L C Hh | JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING FOR 


Senith ; a || ECONOMIC LIVING 
miths, on easy type-bar action... | Workbook, Tests, Teacher’s Handbook 


on easy carriage return and line Spac- | | A basic training in business ethics and proce- 
| dures, character training and right habits in 


daily living, for consumer and business training 
— s : ar courses. $1.72 
friction point ball bearings mini- 
' . Atticks 
mize effort... and fatigue’ Any | A FIRST COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING 
| 2 
LC Smith branch or dealer will | pe nanaanieigean oe “ ee 
, 4 An elementary, vocational book for commercial, 
| secretarial, and general courses. $1.60 








mg...on easy shifting. At each vital 


gladly demonstrate this machine. 
Eldridge, Craig and Fritz 


eo Ga G | A FIRST COURSE IN EXPERT 
—— LOE 2 | TYPEWRITING 
a # | A minimum course with definite program of 


| achievement featuring weekly self-rating tests 
and remedial drills. $1.40 
| BOOK COMPANY 


|. C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC *SYRACUSE, NEW YORK AMER ICAN 


New York—Cincinnati—Chicago—Boston—Atlanta—Dallas—San Franciseo 
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Are You Completely Satisfied 
With Your Typing Instruction? 


There is a difference in typewriting textbooks. You will be 
astonished by the sound technique foundation and the rapid 
development of typing speed produced by this 1938 text for 
colleges and private commercial schools. Seeing is believing— 
examine 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE 
College Course 


by 
HAROLD H. SMITH 


This brand new text gives the student 


1. The fastest development of typing speed of any begin- 
ning college text published. Emphasizes the technique- 
and-skill-first approach. 


. A complete typing course that can be lengthened or 
shortened without omitting any phase of typing. This 
is made possible by the inclusion of twenty extra skill- 
building lessons, all or a part of which can be included 
or omitted. 


. A typing program that reveals the touch of a master 
as to what kind of practice is needed, where and when 
it is needed—and how much is needed. 


. A testing program (in the text) that sets a new frontier 
in learning outcomes from this skill-building phase of 
typing instruction. 


List Price, $1.32 














Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 





San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Immediate expansion of commercial 
education in New York City schools, espe- 
cially in the fields of merchandising and 
office oye was forecast September 
7, 1938, by heads of the commercial edu- 
cation division at the second-day confer- 
ence of the WPA teachers’ annual insti- 
tute, which was held in the auditorium 
of the Textile High School. 

Speakers outlining the plans and 
emp! asizing the opportunities for teacher 
employment offered by the proposed ex- 
pans in included Director of Commercial 
Education Nathaniel Altholz, Examiner 
Henry Levy, Alexander S. Massell, prin- 
cipal of the Central Commercial High 
School and Conrad Saphier, chairman of 
the secretarial department of the Samuel 
J. Yilden High School. 

“lf; is a well-known fact,” Dr. Levy 

“that we are now lacking a hun- 
1r more teachers of accounting, busi- 
law, stenography, typewriting and 
business subjects. 

» are, I believe,” he continued, 
‘ginning of an era of emphasis ae 
andising and salesmanship. There 
be—if the city’s funds hold out—a 

expansion in this division within 
next few years. And, in a city such 

New York City, there should be em- 

; upon mer rchandising. Office machine 
ation is, undoubtedly another field 

‘ the future for those who would like 

ing licenses in the city schools.” 


iness 


Teachers 


A Long-range Program 


Mr. Altholz, in his outline of the teach- 
ing opportunities offered by the commer- 
cial field, declared that he would like to 
see the Board of Education undertake a 
long-range program of adult education 
which would aim at consumer education 
as well as an intensive commercial train- 
ing and re-training of adults in specific 
business skills. 

He projected a 
that would serve these needs, 


seven-point program 
as follows: 


1. Establishment of adult school centers by the 
school board, making available in day and 
evening classes both vocational and consumer 
education. 

. Establishment of a guidance division in each 
center for testing and counseling students and 
for co-ordinating this training with the needs 
of business. He urged the establishment of a 
Business Advisory Board that would serve the 
business schools somewhat on the plan that the 
Industrial Advisory Board serves the indus- 
trial schools. 

. Revision of curricular offerings to meet the 
needs of adults—more intensive training than 
is offered adolescents and the inclusion of a 
program of consumer education. 

. Preparation of courses of study and syllabuses 
for the various subjects to be offered by special- 
ists in co-operation with business heads. 

. Installment of a business laboratory, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials through the aid of 
business organizations looking to the schools for 
trained workers. 

. Provision of a trained supervisory and teach- 
ing staff with extensive trade and business ex- 
perience and embracing a large-scale program 
of public forums and lectures on commercial 
trends. 

. Establishment of a central testing bureau and 
placement service. 


Needed 


Too Many Demands 


Mr. Massell, after having conferred with 
business leaders throughout the country, 
warned that he found a rising resentment 
against repeated demands on the part of 
teachers for such things as shorter hours 
and better pay. Teachers, he pointed out, 
are from many points of view in an 
enviable position in that they have se- 
curity of tenure and long vacation periods. 
They should, he advised, think less of 
themselves and their own status and 
more of the needs of their pupils and 
thus justify to the public their usefulness 
and professional privileges. It is the pub- 
lic that they must look to for support 
of educational programs, including their 
own jobs, he reminded them. 

Mr. Saphier likewise stressed the im- 
portance of paying more attention to the 
individual pupil. “Just being a good class- 
room teacher is not enough,” he declared, 
pointing out the many opportunities and 
the need for the interest and help of 
teachers in the solution of pupils’ personal 
problems, “We are not so much worried 
about your knowledge of subject matter, 
though we want you to know your sub- 
jects, as we are about your sincere, earn- 
est interest in the welfare of your pu- 
pils,” he stated. 





and finding, saves time, 


YOU HAD BETTER GET NEW FILES OR A 
MEMORY COURSE FOR ME! 


Some offices operate on a principle of hoping Miss 
Jones remembers where she files things. This wastes 
time and is a terrific strain on the poor gal’s memory. 


With Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard filing plan 
any employee can find important papers in a jiffy. 
This modern equipment and system speeds up filing 
work and money. 





In the Tri-Guard file, each 
guide slides on three rods, 
one at the bottom and one on 
each side of the drawer. 








V-CUT POCKET 
TRI-GUARD 








supPORT 


check.” 
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Top rods act as a 
Guides are kept 
upright without compression 
and index, as well as support 
contents of drawer. 


Globe=Wernicke 


“sway- 


MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE—I¢ Pays 


A wide variety of Globe-Wernicke business equip- 
ment is sold by dealers who recommend equipment 
and systems best suited to customer’s needs. Consult 
our dealer in your community for free illustrated filing 
chart and more information about our products and 
service to users—or write direct to us. 


> TRI-GUARD FILES 





for faster filing 
and finding! 





ANNOUNCING 
THE THIRD ANNUAL 


dstectrvok 


NATIONAL GREGG 
SHORTHAND CONTEST 


This nation-wide contest 
is designed to increase stu- 
dent interest in better short- 
hand through improved 
penmanship. 


Enter your classes now. It 
costs absolutely nothing 
and the rules are simple. 
Each teacher entering a stu- 
dent group of 15 or more will 
receive free an Esterbrook Re- 
New-Point Fountain Pen... 
withthe Gregg Approved Point. 
Six beautiful silver cups will 
be awarded to the teachers of 
the groups having the finest 
papers submitted by classes 
from public, private and 
parochial schools. All stu- 
dents submitting outstanding 
papers will receive Meritori- 
ous Award Certificates. 





Be sure to enter your classes 
today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. I 
50 COOPER ST., 

CAMDEN, N. J. 

Please send me the entry blank and rules for 
your ESTERBROOK PEN Shorthand Con- 
test together with copies of contest material 
for my class of .... students. This material 
is to be sent without charge or obligation. 


DETERS So ch evan a skabbeenGosapanesse® 


Free Esterbrook Re-New-Point Fountain Pen 
will be forwarded with this contest material 
where 15 or more students are to compete. 
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Special Schools fo New York City 


With the opening on September 12 of 
three new special high schools carrying 
one step further the New York City vo- 
cational division’s policy of terminal 
schools offering specialized instruction in 
particular fields, administrative heads of 
the vocational division are now looking 
ahead to more such specialized schools. 

Retailing and horticulture are fields 
soon to have special schools devoted to 
their problems, Associate Superintendent 
William E. Grady has disclosed. 

While the Central School of Business 
and Arts already offers extensive courses 
in retailing and merchandising, including 
a sales laboratory, it is planned to ex- 
tend the instruction offered in this di- 
vision and house it in a separate building. 


The availability of Federal funds to 
stimulate interest in and training for the 
distributive trades is one of the factors 
in the development of a new high school 
of merchandising and salesmanship, he 
said. 

Dr. Grady pointed out, incidentally, that 
many of the trade schools are incorporat- 
ing salesmanship and merchandising 
courses into their curricula because stu- 
dents interested primarily in these phases 
of industry are finding that they need to 
know more about the products they ex- 
pect to sell. As an example, he cited the 
case of the new Brooklyn Automotive 
Trades School, which offers salesmanship 
to its students, 





Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 
KEYBOARD 


a 
| 
_ ; 


ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 
Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are 


ciphers written automatically. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 


ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an 
entire amount and the motor bar be 
depressed together, thus adding the com- 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN 


plete amount in one operation. 


Call the local Burroughs office for 
a demonstration of the short-cut 
method on the Short-Cut Keyboard. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS 





NUCAKRORON@UNOCUUOCAUYU 
VOAORUDOVOUR OVA ONAUOD 
covioevN9oMOUUDDOOUNOCOO 











This tape is a typical example of 
how thousands of needless oper- 
ations can be eliminated by the 
Burroughs short-cut method. The 
amount 25.60, for instance, was 
listed and added by depressing 
the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the motor 
bar all in one operation, instead 
of writing one figure at a time. 
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Federation Convention Plans 


fhe Executive Board of the National 
: parenen ead Teachers Federation at its 

eting in August set the dates of De- 
cember 27, 28, 29 and 30 for the 1938 
meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, has 
been selected as official headquarters for 
the convention. 

he program chairmen are building a 
most worth-while program. President 
MeClellan of the Federation promises ex- 
cellent speakers and it is believed the 
m« nbership will be enthusiastic when the 
names of these speakers are announced. 

al chairman, Paul Moser, is making 

angements for the entertainment at the 

vention, which the officers predict will 

one of the finest in recent years. 

a 


Southern Association 


‘eports of the fall membership cam- 
paign of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, under the able leader- 
ship of secretary Clyde W. Humphrey, 
indicate that this year’s membership and 
the attendance at this year’s annual meet- 
ing will be the largest in the history of 
tlle association. 

The annual convention is to be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 24, 25 and 
26, at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Mrs. 
Gertrude G. DeArmond of Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
president of the association, is urging 
all members to arrive at the convention 
in time for the sight-seeing tour on 
Thanksgiving afternoon to Stone Moun- 
tain and other points of interest. Follow- 
ing the tour, Miss Ray Abrams of Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, vice-president of the 
association, will preside at a Dutch Sup- 
per. 

The speakers who will appear on the 
Friday morning program are Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner, assistant professor 
of Education, Columbia University, New 
York City; B. Frank Kyker, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and Dr. 
Kenneth B. Haas, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The secretary of the association, Clyde 
W. Humphrey, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, will preside over the fellow- 
ship luncheon on Friday. 

The sectional meetings to be held on 
Friday afternoon promise to be one of 
the outstanding features of the meeting. 
Howard Bogner of the Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates, New Orleans, is 
chairman of the High School Division, 
and R. W. Massey, West Tennessee 
3usiness College, Jackson, Tennessee, is 
chairman of the Private School Division. 
Hollis Preston Guy, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, is chairman of the Col- 
lege and University Division. Such out- 
standing business education leaders as 
Eleanor Skimin, M. A. Smythe and Louis 
A. Leslie will appear on these sectional 
programs. 

What promises to be an interesting in- 
novation is the Question Box Session 
which will be held on Saturday morning. 
The general discussion leader for the 
high school group wil! be Professor D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
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Hill, of Bowling Green 
3usiness University, will be the leader for 
the private school group. Professor Ham- 
den L. Forkner, of Columbia University, 
will be the leader for the college group. 
The subjects to be discussed have been 
selected from a list of several hundred 
questions previously submitted by the 
membership. 

On Saturday morning following the 
breakfast of the members of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, at which C. W. Edmondson, 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 
nooga, member of the Board of Govy- 
ernors of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools, will pre- 
side, an Owners and Managers of Private 
3usiness Schools Round-Table will be 
held. Dr. J. L. Harman, President of 
Bowling Green Business University, will 
preside at this meeting. This will be of 
special interest to the private school 
group. 


and J. Murray 


New England Association 


As announced in the September issue 
of this magazine, the morning program 
for the November 19 convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, will consist of four 
sectional meetings. The names of the 
chairmen of each sectional meeting were 
reported in the September number. lhe 
meetings will be held at Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. ; 

The program for the sectional meetings 
is as follows: 

BooKKEEPING SECTION 

“Introductory Bookkeeping—The Importance of 
First Concepts,” Dorothy Ellis, High School, 
Beverly, Massachusetts. 

“Teaching Bookkeeping by the Contract Method,” 
Helen M. O’Leary, High School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. ‘ 

Panel Discussion Leaders: A. H. Sproul, Salem 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts, 
and Chester Neilson, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 

SECRETARIAL SECTION 

“Major Factors in the Tez aching of Shorthand,’ 
W. W. Lewis, The Gregg School, Chicago, atti. 
nois. 

MACHINE PRACTICE SECTION 

“What Should Be the Preparation of an Office 
Machine Teacher?”’, Peter LF Agnew, New 
York U niversity, New York, 

“Testing in the Field of a for the Office 
Machine Worker,” Dr. Marion Bills, Assistant 
Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut. ee i 

“A Model Lesson in Russell-Soundex Filing,” N. 
Mae Sawyer, Director, American Institute of 
Filing. 

SocraL-Bustness SECTION 
“Commercial Law,’ Bessie Page, Portia Law 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. ; 
“Consumer Education,’ Paul Salsgiver, 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
chusetts. 
“Education 
Brayton F. 
tarial Science, 
Massachusetts. 


Paul Elicker, principal of Newton 
(Massachusetts) High School, and presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association, will discuss “Trends in 
Secondary Education, with Reference to 
Commercial Education” in the afternoon 
session. 


School 
Massa- 


of Distribution,” Dr. 
Department Secre- 
College, Boston, 


in Problems 
Wilson, Dean, 
Simmons 


Tri-State Association 


As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to 
press, final plans are being made for the 
fall meeting of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association, to be held in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Octo- 
ber 7 and 8. An attendance of about six 
hundred members is expected. 

* 
Delaware 


The speakers at the November 11 
morning meeting of the Delaware Com- 
mercial Teachers Association in the high 
school at Dover will be William E. 
Haines, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Wilmington, and Mrs. Esta Ross 
Stuart, Columbia University, New York 
City. Mr. Haines will discuss “The New 
Business Curriculum in Wilmington,” and 
Mrs. Stuart will have for her subject 
“Can Typewriting for Personal and_Vo- 
cational Use be Taught in the Same 
Class?” John G. Leach will speak on 
“The Future of Business Education in 
Delaware” following luncheon at Way- 
side Inn, Smyrna. 

Hildred A. Dickerson of 
High School, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside at the meetings. The 
subject for her theme is “Integration in 
Business Education”. 

At the morning session Louis 
will give a demonstration of 
method shorthand and there 
hibits of classroom: work 

= 


New York City Association 
The fall 


Education 
and Vicinity 


Wilmington 


A. Leslie 
functional 
will be ex- 


meeting of the Commercial 
Association of New York City 
will be held in New York 
City on Saturday, November 19, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The topic for the 
meeting will be “High Lights in Business 
Teaching Techniques.” There will be 
presentations, panel discussions, and class 
demonstrations of “The Technique of 
Questioning”, “The Technique of the 
Project”, “The Technique of Pre-Test- 
ing”, “The Technique of Testing for 
Achievement, Power, Skill”, and “The 
Technique of Checking Home Assign- 
ments”. 

® 


Northeastern Ohio 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols of 
Harvard University will speak on “Sound 
Criteria for Use in Appraising Business 
Education on the Secondary School 
Level” at the October 28 meeting of the 
Commercial Section, Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, The meeting is to 
be held in Hotel Statler, Cleveland. At 
the luncheon meeting Paul F. Muse, pres- 
ident of the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, will outline the progress 
made toward answering the question 
“What are the Characteristics of an Ef- 
fective Department of Business Education 
in a High School ?’ 

C. N. Gowdy, McKinley High School, 
Canton, is sectional chairman. 

Reservations for the luncheon should’ be 
made before October 24 with Miss Aida 
Brewer, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland. 
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Dr. Shover Accepts New Position 


Dr. W. G. Shover has resigned as 
head of the department of commerce and 
business administration of the State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri, 
and has accepted the chairmanship of the 
department of commerce of the New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas. 

Dr. Shover is author of Bulletin No. 
14, Suggested Programs for Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions, of The Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teach- 
er-Training Institutions. He is also author 





of the text used in the graduate school 
of the University of Iowa for the course 
entitled, Administration of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Departments. He now 
has a book to accompany the text, Read- 
ing in Commercial Teacher- Training. 

He received his B. S. and B. A. de- 
grees from Southwest Missouri ae 
Teachers College, Springfield; his M. 
degree from University of Missouri, car 
umbia; and _his Ph. D. degree from Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Mr. Dixon Moves to Louisiana 


Dixon has accepted a 


Lawrence W. 
iti commerce de- 


position as head of the 
partment of the Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, at Ruston, with the title of 
assistant professor. Mr. Dixon was for 
six years head of the commercial de- 





Col- 


Wesleyan 


A. B. 


Tennessee 
Athens. 


partment of 
lege, at / 
Mr. Dixon degree 


Com- 


received his 
Green College of 


from Bowling 

merce and his M. Ed. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has taken 
additional graduate courses in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He studied law in the 
Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. Law School and 
is licensed to practice law in Tennessee 


and Kentucky. 
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James William Baker 


James William Baker, president of 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
passed away quietly at his home in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Sunday night, September 
25. Mr. Baker had been partially ill 
for almost a year and in recent months 
was confined to his home. 

Mr. Baker is known as one of the great- 
est contributors to commercial education 
in the United States. He is best known 
as senior author of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting and College Ac- 
counting which he originated and wrote. 
He served as senior author of these books 
for many years. 

Mr. Baker was born in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1873. He taught in the Knox- 
ville Business College and managed the 
school. In 1903, he wrote his first book- 
keeping system which involved many ideas 
which at that time were new and unique. 
The company was organized in 1903 for 
the purpose of publishing 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, and was 
chartered as South-Western Publishing 
Company on May 23, 1904. The home 
office was moved to Cincinnati in 1910. 
The company now has branch offices in 





Francisco, and 


San 
Mr. Baker served 
as the active head of the company. 

He was loved and respected by every- 


New York, Chicago, 
Dallas. Until his death, 


one. Seldom does the head of a cor- 
poration enjoy the extreme reverence and 
the affection that Mr. Baker was able 
to hold through his personality and his 
friendly dealings with those who worked 
around him and with him. He has always 
followed the philosophy that no one 
worked for him or for anyone else in 
the organization, but that everyone was 
working together in one large family. He 
always set the pace and the example 
which everyone else tried to follow. He 
succeeded in building an organization that 
will “carry on” without him. 


The passing of Mr. Baker takes from 


the ranks of commercial education one 
of its most loyal, liberal, and kindly 
characters. In spite of his wealth and 


his position, he was always as unassum- 
ing as the most humble person in his 
employ. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Wil- 
lie Baker of Cincinnati, Ohio, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Martin of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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Beck Broadens Services 


Because of the increasing demands for 
his services by many groups, that good 
friend of commercial education, Cameron 
Beck, has decided to devote his entire 
time to the lecture field. His headquar- 
ters will be at the School of Business 
Practice and Speech, RKO _ Building, 
Rockefeller Center, where he is likewise 
available as Vocational Consultant. 

Mr. Beck needs little introduction to 
the American public. He has been, for 
seventeen vears, Personnel Director of the 





New York Stock Exchange, and five years 
Director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Institute. His speaking engage- 
ments have taken him through forty-four 
states and many foreign countries. From 
the lecture platform, he has _ reached 
more than three million persons, and over 
the radio he has addressed over five mil- 
lion persons. 


Heinsen Changes Position 


Robert B. Heinsen has joined the 
faculty of the Commercial Department of 
the Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, where he is chairman of 
sales promotion courses. 

He was graduated from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in June, 1935, with the 
3achelor of Science degree in Commerce 





and received his Master’s degree from 
the same institution. This summer he 
began work on his Doctor’s degree by 
taking further work in Commerce. 

Mr. Heinsen began his teaching career 
in the Mount Vernon High School, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. After one year at Mount 
Vernon, he was head of the commercial 
department of the Momence Community 
High School. 








Kate Frank Achieves High Honors 


Kate Frank is a business educator who 
is very prominent in her own field. Not 
only has she been recognized in business 
education, but she has received high hon- 
ors in the field of general education. She 
is a splendid example of the fine work 
that can be done in bringing about a 
closer relationship between business edu- 
peep and general education. 

\fter receiving her B.A. degree at the 
State Teachers College, a. Mis- 
souri, Miss Frank took her M.A. at the 
University of Missouri, as she 

nored in Business Administration. In 


she attended the Gregg School 
in Chicago. She now teaches in the Cen- 
tral High School, Muskogee, 

The professional record of Miss Frank 
is stimulating to review. She has regu- 
larly attended the conventions of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
\merican Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Her merit as a teacher was recognized 
by the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Oklahoma Education Association, 
which elected her its first President, and 
has since reelected her twice. 

\dditional recognition came when the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association elected her its Pres- 
ident last year. 

Miss Frank has served on many com- 
mittees of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E. A. and is now 
N. E. A. director for her state, Okla- 
homa. 


acdition, 


New Name for Newnam 


Pictured here is C. J. Newnam. It 
was reported correctly in our September 
number that he has accepted a position 
as an instructor of commercial subjects 


at Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, but his name was spelled “New- 
man” instead of Newnam. We're sorry 
we attempted to make a “New man” out 
of Newnam, for we understand that his 
many friends among teachers and stu- 
dents prefer him just as he is. 
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Slaughter on Madison Faculty 


R. E. Slaughter, acting head of the 
department of commerce at New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas, during the 
past school year, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of business education 
at Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Slaughter’s A. B. is 
(California) State College, , 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, where he has 
been a teaching fellow for a number of 
years. He is engaged in further graduate 
study at U. S.C. 

While at New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity Mr. Slaughter was state director 
for the N. E. A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education and served as chairman 
of the Commercial Section, New Mexico 
Educational association. 


° 
Promotion for Mr. Given 


The Board of Education of Los An- 
geles, California, has created “e position 
of owe of Commercial Education, 
and John N. Given, the assistant super- 
visor in charge of commercial education, 
has been promoted to the position of su- 
pervisor, This position was abolished sev- 
eral years ago, during a period of re- 
trenchment. 


from Fresno 
and his M. S 


well-known among com- 
has taken an active 


Mr. Given is 
mercial teachers. He 
part in the Southern California Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, having recently 
served as president of that organization. 
He is past president of Los Angeles Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and of Gam- 
ma Rho Tau, honorary commercial fra- 
ternity. He was for ten vears head of the 
department of commerce at the George 
Washington High School, Los Angeles. 
He was awarded the degree of Bachelor 
ot Business Administration from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and the de- 
gree of Master of Science in Education 
from the same school. 


e 
Dr. Davis Returns to Athens 


After serving last year as Co-ordinator 
of the Diversified Occupations Program, 
Athens City Schools, 
Benjamin F, Davis has resumed his du- 
ties. He is now Local Supervisor of the 
work at Athens. During the summer Mr. 
Davis taught at Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, where he was Com- 
mencement speaker in August. 

Dr. Davis is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama where he received 
the B. S. and M. A. degrees, and of 
New York University where he was 
awarded the Ph. D. degree. He _ has 
served as high school teacher and princi- 
pal, college and university teacher and 
dean, and for a time did educational re- 
search with T. V. A. and the Resettlement 
Administration. 


Athens, Georgia, Dr. ~ 


Miss Amerson to Muskingum 


Vera Amerson has accepted a position 
as instructor of commercial Be sees at 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
She is to teach typewriting, shorthand, 
office practice, accounting, methods in 
commercial subjects, and is to have the 
opportunity of making research and ex- 
perimentative studies in the building of 
the department. 

Miss Amerson 
gree from Mercer 
Georgia, and her M. A. 
umbia University, New 
taught at Mercer University 


received her A. B. de- 
University, Macon, 
degree from Col- 
York City. She 
from 1928 


The following year she taught 
York Uni- 
From 1934 


until 1933. 
one class in shorthand at New 
versity while studying there. 
until 1937 she was an assistant at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. During 
the past school year she worked part time 
there while doing graduate work. Miss 
Amerson has also done graduate work 
at the University of Iowa and at Harvard 
University. 
8 


Mr. Ashby Retires 
W. S. Ashby, former 


business manager of the 
College of Commerce and the Bowling 
—— 3usiness University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, has retired and has sold 
his entire interest in both schools. He 
was at Bowling Green for forty-one years. 


registrar and 
3owling Green 


Mr. Perry Transfers to Kansas 


Harold M. Perry, who has been a 
commercial teacher in the Elgin (Illinois) 
High School for the past three years, 
has accepted a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of Commerce with the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg. 


Mr. Perry was awarded his B. Ed. 
degree by Whitewater Teachers College, 
Whitewater, hi age in 1932. He re- 
ceived his M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of font ip: August. Before go- 
ing to Elgin he taught for three years at 
the high school in Galena, Illinois. 
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Queens-Chicora New Course 


A four-year course leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Secretarial 
Administration is now being offered at 
Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. The formation of this course 
is the outgrowth of a demand for high 
school teachers of commercial science and 
for secretaries who have more than mere 
stenographic training. 

The proposed outline of subjects for 
this degree has been approved by the 
state department of education in Raleigh. 
It will consist of subjects of general cul- 
tural value with special emphasis upon 
economics and_ finance. Professional 
courses will include work in secretarial 
practice, office management and _ proce- 
dures, accounting, and allied subjects. For 
students who wish to teach, practice 
teaching will be arranged in the Charlotte 
public schools. 

Mary Inglis, head of the department ot 
Secretarial Administration went to 


Miss Inglis 


Greensboro to study the program devel- 
oped at the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Miss Inglis, 
is specially qualified for this work hav- 
ing received her Master’s degree in edu- 
cation from the University of North 
Carolina. She has also attended the 
Bowling Green Business University. 
© 
Newport Becomes Principal 


Floyd D. Newport, who has taught com- 
mercial work in the high school at Glens 
Falls, New York, for the past five years, 
has been appointed principal of the South 
Glens Falls High School. 

Mr. Newport is a graduate of the 
College of Business Administration of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. He has also attended the State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York, 
and Bucknell paar Lewisburg, Fa; 


Miss Pilcher Weds C. E. Bell 


Announcement has been made of the 
recent marriage of Imogene Pilcher, for 
many years head of the commercial de- 
partment of Cleveland’s Lincoln High 
School, and Charles Edgar Bell, a prom- 
inent businessman of Ohio. Miss Pilcher 
is well known among business teachers, 
having held many important positions in 
city, state and national organizations. 
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Changes in Washington Set-up 


The name of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Service in the Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C., has been changed to 
the Business Education Service. | This 
change in name has been made as a result 
of the enlarged activities of this Service 
in administering the program of Distribu- 
tive Education under the George-Deen 
Act. Business Education is an inclusive 
title. It includes not only such courses 
as secretarial science, accounting, business 
law, business management, general busi- 
ness, consumer business education, and 
business economics, but also retailing, 
merchandising, salesmanship, and other 
distributive subjects. 

















Dr. Haas Mr. Kyker 

In addition to administering the pro- 
gram of Distributive Education under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act, the 
Business Education Service will continue 
to render advisory service, and to conduct 
studies and investigations in all phases of 
business education. 

John A. Kratz is Acting Chief of the 
3usiness Education Service and is being 
assisted by B. Frank Kyker, Special 
Agent, Research in Business Education; 
Walter F. Shaw, Special Agent, Distribu- 
tive Education; and Kenneth B. Haas, 
Special Agent, Distributive Education, 

e 


Fentons Purchase School 


The American Institute of Commerce, 
Davenport, Towa, recently purchased 
Brown’s Business College, also of Daven- 
port. Mrs. R. H. Peck, former owner of 
the school, will devote her time to the 
management of Brown’s Business College, 
Galesburg, Iowa. 

Brown’s Business College in Davenport 
was thirty-two years old and was oper- 
ated by R. H. Peck, a nationally known 
business educator and past president of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration and of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. He died one year 
ago. The school has over ten thousand 
graduates, many of whom are the leading 
men of Davenport. 

The American Institute of Commerce is 
the companion school of the American 
Institute of Business of Des Moines and 
is under the direction of S. D. Fenton. 
It is now the only private business school 
in Davenport. 
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New Position for Mr. Carl 


Frederick Carl, a former substitute 
teacher in the high school at Mt. Carmel, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted a position as 
commercial teacher in the Ashland Town- 
ship Consolidated School located at Kos- 
suth, Clarion County, Pennsylvania. He 
is also to have charge of physical edu- 
cation and will coach athletics. 

Mr. Carl is a graduate of Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, and 
has done graduate work at Temple Uni- 
versity. 


e 
Mr. Casady to Webster City 


C. P. Casady, who taught during the 
last two years in the high school at Tripp, 
South Dakota, is teaching commercial! 
subjects this year in the Webster City 
(Iowa) Junior College. This is the first 
year commercial subjects have been of- 
fered at this school and Mr. Casady has 
had the opportunity of organizing the 
department. 












Mr. Casady 


He was graduated from Northwest 
Missouri’ State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, in 1935, with a B. S. de- 
gree. In August of this year he received 
his M. A. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

e 


Yearbooks Available 


The yearbooks of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and 
Vicinity will be available this month. This 
school year the Association is dividing its 
yearbook contributions into two divisions : 
“Bulletin of Proceedings” and “Research 
Contributions to Business Education”. 
This material is being developed under 
the direction of Herbert A. Tonne, Presi- 
dent of the Association for 1937-38, and 
Jacob S. Orleans, Editor for the Associa- 
tion for 1937-38. 

® 


New Tests 


Tests in Business Education, Misc. 2109, 
by Dr. David Segal and Dr. Kenneth B. 
Haas, is now available from the Business 
Education Service, United States Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. This list of tests for 
business subjects is distributed free of 
cost. 











Mr. Robbins Praises 
Air Conditioning 


Summer school proved more popular 
than the usual hot weather vacation in 
the Lincoln (Nebraska) School of Com- 
merce during the past Summer, according 
to W. A. Robbins, president, because the 
students studied in air conditioned class- 
rooms. 

Mr. Robbins reports that a number of 
the students who were enrolled for the 
Spring term, and who ordinarily would 
have taken vacations and returned in the 
Fall, preferred to stay right through for 
the Summer school work. He says the 
air conditioning not only made Summer 
school a substitute for vacations, but also 
provided “working conditions which 
seemed to us ideal” and that students 
were “able to accomplish a great deal 
more in their studies.” 

Provision has been made at the Lincoln 
School of Commerce for Summer cool- 
ing and air conditioning in Winter. A 
saving in the fuel bill was accomplished 
by attaching the existing steam plant to 
the system in Winter. Cold air is ad- 
mitted, filtered and humidified and 
warmed before circulating through the 


r¢ ns. 
e 


1938 International 
Commercial Congress 


In spite of international complications, 
the Triennial Convention of the Interna- 
tional Congress for Commercial Educa- 
tion held in Berlin, July 25-29, was a 
success. Over 1500 people attended the 
Congress which was a joint session of 
the International Commercial Society and 
the International Vocational Society. The 
planned meetings were rather formal and 
the amount of group discussion was de- 
cidedly limited; however, a number of 
téte-a-tétes made up for this and allowed 
for a friendly expression of opinion es- 
pecially among the foreign delegates. A 
number of visits to commercial schools 
gave excellent indications of the splendid 
developments in commercial work. 

The hospitality was generous, luxurious 
and unrivalled. 

Further constructive work in interna- 
tional cooperation in commercial work 
will, of course, await a reasonable settle- 
ment of the international situation. While 
no final plans have been made, sugges- 
tions were made that the next two eco- 
nomic courses might be held in such 
countries as Sweden, Belgium or Hungary 
and that the next convention of the so- 
ciety, to be held in 1941, might take place 
in Rumania. 

There were very few Americans 
present; among them were Dr. and Mrs. 
Herbert A. Tonne, Miss Mary Stuart, 
High School, Brighton, Massachusetts 
and Miss Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The President of the International So- 
ciety for Commercial Education, Dr. J. 
A. Bat’a, the world famous shoe man- 
ufacturer of Czechoslovakia, presided 
over the general meetings. The pres- 
tige of the International Society is made 
evident when a man of such renown can 
be secured as president. Dr. Josef Z. 
Schneider, Dean of the School of Higher 
Commercial Education, Prague, is the 
vice-president. He ably supplemente 
the hospitality of Dr. Bat’a. Dr. A. 
Latt who has so ably carried the Inter- 
national Society through all its turbulent 
conditions is the executive vice-president. 
“el permanent address is Zurich, Switzer- 

nd. 
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National Business Education 
Quarterly Staff Selected 


Joseph DeBrum, president of the N. E. 
A. Department of Business Education, has 
announced the appointment of Dr, Jessie 
Graham as editor-in-chief of publications 
and Henry Orlo Backer as managing edi- 
tor of the Quarterly. Dr. Graham is assis- 
tant supervisor of commercial education, 
Los Angeles City Schools. Mr. Backer is 
chairman of the commercial department 
of Fairfax High School, Los Angeles. 

In announcing the appointment of Dr. 
Graham, Mr. DeBrum made the following 
statement: 

The editor-in-chief of publications should have 
a rich teaching background and a high profes- 
sional and scholastic standing in the field o 
business education. It would be difficult to find 
a person better qualified than Dr. Jessie Graham 
to fill this office. She is an experienced teacher, 
trainer of teachers, and administrator. She is 
the author of several business education books 
and has been in constant demand as a_ writer 
for educational magazines. Last year Dr. Graham 
was associate editor of the Quarterly, as well as 
a member of the Executive Committee. 


Dr. Graham Mr. Backer 


Mr. Backer holds the A.B. degree from 
the University of California at Los Ange- 
les and the M.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He has al- 
ways been active in association work. He 
is past president of the Los Angeles Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, is the edi- 
tor of the fall issue of the Quarterly. Mr. 
DeBrum made the following comment on 
this issue: 

Those of us who remember the contributions 
to the work of the Department made by Editor 
Zelliot when he was a member of the administra- 
tive staff know that this Quarterly will be o 
high professional merit and of practical use in 
our daily work. 


& 
American Education Week 


“Education for Tomorrow’s America” 


is the theme for American Education 
Week which will be observed November 
6-12. The observance of this Week is 
sponsored nationally by the National Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education and 
the American Legion. 
The daily topics suggested by the Na- 
tional Education Association are: 
Sunday—Achieving the Golden Rule 
Monday—Developing Strong Bodies and Able 
Minds 
Tuesday— Mastering Skills and Knowledge 
Wednesday—Attaining Values and Standards 
Thursday—Accepting New Civic Responsibili- 
ties 
Friday—Holding Fast to Our 
Freedom 
Saturday—Gaining Security for All 


Helpful suggestions, programs, and 
other materials for the observance of 
this Week can be ordered from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ideals of 


Important Lectures on 
Audio-Visual Aids 


Ellsworth C. Dent, Director of the Edu- 
cational Department, of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Company, is scheduled to de- 
liver three lectures at the Southern 
Audio-Visual Conference to be held in 
Atlanta, November 10-12. He will speak 
before leading educators of Georgia and 
neighboring states, presenting important 
aspects of audio-visual aids to education. 

Mr. Dent will employ educational radio 
program recordings to illustrate points in 
his first talk on the educational uses of 
recorded sound. Photography as a voca- 
tional study or hobby for high school 
students will be emphasized in his sec- 
ond lecture, when he will discuss home- 
made or locally produced audio-visual 
aids to education such as motion pictures, 
lantern slides, film slides, exhibits, and 
photographs. 

Near the close of the Conference he 
will review the newest developments in 
audio-visual apparatus and materials for 
improving classroom instruction. During 
this discussion he will demonstrate an 
entirely new type of centrally operated 
sound distribution and amplification unit 
for ten- to forty-room school buildings. 

Mr. Dent has been active in the field 
of visual and sound educational aids for 
more than fifteen years. Speaking of 
Georgia’s part in this work, he said: “The 
outstanding success of the audio-visual in- 
struction activities in Georgia during the 
past two years is being watched care- 
fully by other states and educational cen- 
ters. It seems logical that the carefully 
coordinated program involving the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, the Georgia 
State Department of Education and other 
State and National organizations will 
serve as a model plan of operation for 
other progressive states.” 


Article on “Shorthand” 
in Good Housekeeping 


The October, 1938, issue of Good 
Housekeeping contains an interesting arti- 
cle on “Shorthand” by J. C. Furnas. It 
contains nothing that is startlingly new 
for experienced teachers of shorthand 
but it will be of great value for the 
guidance of students and for comment at 
Parent-Teachers meetings. The article 
deals with the relative values of the vari- 
ous systems of shorthand, with the ad- 
vantages of dictating machines, and with 
machine shorthand. 


New Jersey Officers 


At the recent meeting of the High 
School Commercial Teachers Association 
of New Jersey the following officers were 
elected: 
President, R. Dorothea 
School, Hillside. 
Vice-President, John R. Boyle, Weequahic High 
School, Newark. 

Secretary ’40, A. Erma Brown, Clifton High 
School, Clifton. 

Acting Secretary ’39, Harriet A. Wilkinson, 
Clifton High School, Clifton. 

Treasurer, A. Myrtle Hensor, Princeton High 
School, Princeton. 


Jones, Hillside High 


Dr. Warfield Resigns 


Dr. George A. Warfield, Professor of 
Economics, who has served the Univer- 
sity of Denver as Dean of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, from 
1911 to 1938, has retired from teaching, 
because of ill health. 
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Right in Content........ 
Sound in Educational Theortes 


BOOKKEEPING 


A new book for schools that offer but one 










Two-Year Course: 






year of bookkeeping: MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 
BOOKKEEPING IN EVERYDAY LIFE I 
by Altholz-Lile First-Year Course by Altholz-Klein r 

Text and Student's Workbook Second-Year Course by Altholz B 






These finely organized texts have received during the present school year pronounced 
recognition and prominent, new introductions. 
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B 
ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING B 
$ 
OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS B 
by Greenstein & Smithline B 
Instructors have substantially recognized the worth of this text and the finely organized Bi 
program which it represents. Bi 
Detailed information furnished upon request 
ee 
LYONS & CARNAHAN fc 
Ce 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK ee 
Co 
Co 
To meet the challenge for economic . 
education at the high school level, : 
WINSTON presents & 
Co 
Cor 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES . Co 
BEIGHEY AND SPANABEL Cu 
Cur 
This practical, modern textbook was designed to fulfill the new need in the 
high school for a well-rounded treatment of business and economic conditions. 
Organized on the unit plan, the content orientates students as intelligent Dar 
producers and consumers for both their daily and future lives. Stimulating Dar 
activities are varied enough to provide for individual differences. Many om 
realistic problems prepare the student for everyday living. Cartoons of current . 
interest, charts, graphs, statistical tabulations of recent surveys, facsimiles of ¥e 
business forms, photographs portraying economic conditions, and a wealth of Dist 
visual aids linked with the simply written text support the learning process. hie 
Write for illustrated, descriptive circular. Dup 
; Dw) 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 4 
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Office Job, How to Get an—13, October. 
Office Machines, Instructions in—-15, October. 
Office Practice and Management, A Program in 
—13, January. 
Office ’Practice at Rider College—13, 
Office Practice Classes—15, May. 
Office Practice Teachers, Preparation of—9, De- 
cember, 
Office Practice, Teaching, 
Projects—23, November. 
Office Training, Plans for—15, April. 


September. 


Through Meaningful 


Olenbush, Mercy—12, April. 


February. 


Olson, Milton C.—21, 
December. 


Our Town’s Business—13, 


P 
John C.—23, Lecember. 
Patterson, S. Howard—9, April. 
Pen versus Pencil—15, June. 
Pens in Shorthand and Bookkeeping, 
of—18, December. 
Periodicals of Interest to 
Some—23, June. 

Personnel Management in Retail Selling, A Com- 
parative Study of—19, September. 

Physical Accountancy—19, December. 

Pickard, Edward E.—23, September. 

Placement Work at the Fullerton Junior College, 
Student Records in—11, January. 

Plimpton, Ruth J.—17, November. 

Power, James R.—25, December. 

Pupil Self-Grading—21, September. 


Parsons, 


The Use 


Business Teachers, 


0 


Quinette, Alfred H.—17, January. 


Reformation of the German Vocational 
System for Commerce and Trade—19, 
Reich, Edward—23, January; 17, April. 
Retail Selling, A Comparative Study of 
nel Management in—19, September. 
Retail Store, A Summer in a—13, March, 
Reynolds, Helen—10, September; 7, January 
(editorial). 
Rice, Louis—7, December (editorial). 
Richardson, Nina K.—17, March. 
Rosenblum, Irving—23, February ; 23, 
23, April; 23, May; 25, June. 
Ruttledge, R. E.—20, May. 


Training 


March. 


Person- 


March; 


s 


Satlow, I. David—23, October; 21, May; 19, 
June. 

Secretarial Training, 

Selected Bibliography 
tion, A—25, Tauney. 

Shear, Barnet Edward—19, September. 

Shorthand for General Use: If Not, Why 
—10, March. 

Shorthand Prognosis, Problems in—17, May. 

Shorthand Situation, A Teacher Looks Over the 
—12, February. 

Shorthand Teaching, A Study of—21, 

Siegler, Carlton J.—23, January. 

Sight and Sound Aids in Commercial 
2 February; 23, March; 23, 
May; 25, June. 

Sim, Hz arley— -15, November. 

Skeeles, Arthur G.—13, November. 

Sound ‘Aids in Commercial Subjects, 

—23, February ; 23, March; 23, 

May; 25, June. 

Stenographic Practice, Improving Instruction in 

3, June. 

Sttnenraphte Practice, 
High School—21, January. 

Studebaker, M. E.—9, December. 

Student Records in Placement Work at the Ful- 
lerton Junior College—11, January. 

Surrey, Sterling—24, October. 


November. 
Educa- 


Records in—17, 
on Social-Business 


Not? 


December. 


Fen ge = 
April; 23, 


Sight and 
April; 23, 


Practical Objectives for 


4 
Tabulation of Large Figures, The—20, January. 
Tarkington, Robert N.—15, January. 
Textile Syllabus—23, January. 
Tonne, Herbert A.—7, December (editorial) ; 2 
January; 13, February. 
Trethaway, Robert C.—7, June (editorial). 
Turse, Paul L.—17, May. 
Typewriting Department in a 
School—17, March. 
Typewriting, Developing Office Attitudes in Vo- 
cational—17, June. 
Typewriting, Improvement of 
17, January. 
Typing, Testing as a Teaching Device in—21, Oc- 
tober. 


Private Business 


an 
Instruction in— 


Vv 
Vocational Typewriting, Developing Office 
tudes in—17, June. 


Atti- 


w 
Walker, Arthur L.—13, January. 
Wallace, Ida—9, May. 
Walters, R. G.—7, May (editorial). 
wee Winifred—9, anuary 

hat Do You Sell —21, Aguil. 


W hat is Wrong with Your Commercial Gradu- 


ates?—17, October. 
Williamson, Mary—21, April. 
Wilson, Marian Louise—12, February. 
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McGraw-Hill Books 











Rittenhouse and Smith’‘s 


SECRETARIAL 
ACCOUNTING 


Revised Edition—342 pages—$2.20 


After seventeen years of wide use in secretarial 
courses throughout the country, this successful text- 
book has been revised to conform to modern peda- 
gogical procedure and to include much new, up-to-date 
material. 

The purpose of the text is to present a workable, 
comprehensive study of the problems which the private 
secretary has to meet in the field of accounting. 

The following practice sets at 75c each are available: 
(1) James Howell (Mercantile Business), (2) Clark 
Library, (3) Rose Tree Inn, and (4) Lawyers’ Set. 


Smith's 
ECONOMICS 


Revised Edition—$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to high school 
pupils in a way the pupils can understand. This book 
meets today’s requirements for an economics text, giv- 
ing a complete and authentic picture of conditions as 
they exist at the present time. 

Class-tested problems, topics for debate, new pic- 
tures and charts have been added to the revised 
edition. 


Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








=—=<NEW BOOKS= 


preparing for modern life 
GOODMAN-MOORE 


Economics in 
Everyday Life 
A simplified treatment of principles, with constant 


emphasis on the consumer. A wealth of unusual illustra- 
tions and much exercise material. $1.80. 


MAYNARD — DAMERON — SIEGLER 


Retail Marketing 
and Merchandising 


A simple, interesting presentation of the principles and 
practices of retail marketing in their proper relation to 
other marketing activities, $1.68. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Chicago London 
San Francisco 

















SOCIAL SECURITY 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT TAXES 


are comprehensively treated 
in a new section added to 
the nationally known text 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Walton’s policy has always been to include adequate ma- 
terial necessary to give the student a complete mastery of 
a subject. The 1938 edition therefore of Walton Office 
Procedure and Practice includes a full treatment of the 
vital subjects—Social Security and Unemployment Taxes. 


In this authoritative text ALL the procedure and _prac- 
tices of the financial, purchasing, selling, and general ad- 
ministrative departments and their interrelationships are 
thoroughly treated. 


The functions of office forms and various busi- 
ness papers are fully covered. Ample laboratory 
work for student practice is also provided. This 
gives the student a comprehensive understanding 
of general office activities. 

We will gladly send this modern, practical work to you 
for ninety days’ free examination upon request. 


332-424 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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MEN WANTED, by Frances Maule, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 290 
p. $2.00. 


Coniplete, factual, up-to-the-minute is 
this survey of vocational opportunities 
awaiting today’s young men. Much of 
the information comes from the desks 
of large corporations, and is frank. It is 
also readable. 

There are opportunities, apparently. 
Vacancies are looming in high positions, 
according to Men Wanted, due to depres- 
sion layoffs. Younger persons must be 
groomed for them. Also, there is an in- 
creasing number of new fields, new types 
of decisions—‘Business becomes increas- 
ingly technical.” 

The author repeatedly emphasizes, 
however, that such openings are only 
for the trained man. Her message is for 
the career builder and not, as she states 
frankly, for the person who is too stupid 
to make himself directly useful. 

Substitutes, and lots of them, are sug- 
gested for the old line of overcrowded 
professions. Choosing the display win- 
dows of a few stores as a Starting point, 
the author takes you casually through 
four pages of jobs 

She produces figures in support of the 
theory that mew machines increase 
rather than reduce the number of jobs. 
More men, for example, are employed 
in the printing business today, allow- 
ing for the growth in population, than 
before the invention of the Linotype. 

The new salesmanship is mentioned, 
with emphasis on an understanding of 
its products. Sales applicants with a 
knowledge of chemistry are said to be 
preferred by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. to those with the outmoded 
powers of hypnosis. Even the drifter 
who tries to sell vacuum cleaners today 
may find himself competing with an en- 
gineering graduate who can _ verbally 
dissect his product for his customer. 

Certain figures are interesting. Avia- 
tion and radio are not such fertile fields, 
as might be expected, as are the manu- 
facture of rayon or new developments 
in telephone communication. 

Nowhere is the impression left that 
success has become any easier, that 
these many and fine new positions are 
to be had for the asking. Rather, more 
qualifications are needed, more poise 
and character, a greater mental agility. 
The young man frequently must start 
low and with little pay. A proficiency 
in typing and stenography is suggested 
as a good opening wedge into any busi- 
ness, and one that affords effective 
training for higher positions. 

The volume does not end with this 
survey of possibilities. The career-build 
er is aided in a variety of other ways, 
under such chapter | headings as: “Earn 
As You Learn’—“Personality Counts 
for at Least Half”’—“Take Your Goods 
to the Right Market”—“The Young 
Business Man’s Book of Etiquette”— 
“Moving On, and Up.” 

The author of She “Soiees to Conquer, 
which rendered a similar service to 
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young women, has_ produced what 
amounts to a complete course in voca- 
tional guidance for young men. Teach- 
ers may help clear the vision of any 
young person in these bewildering times 
if they do no more than recommend the 
book. 

Pertinent reading lists are appended to 
each chapter.—W. E. Worthington, High 
School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 

e 
GRADED READING AND DICTATION 

STUDIES IN PITMAN SHORTHAND, 

by John V. Walsh, New York: Pitman 

Publishing Corporation, 256 p. $1.20. 


A companion text for New Standard 
Course—Pitman Shorthand. It helps to 
bridge the gap that often stands in the 
way of successful transition from the 
study of theory to dictation taking. 

All of the materials in this text are 
written in shorthand for which a key is 
provided within the covers of the same 
book. The materials are organized to 
parallel the chapters of the manual. Each 
section is organized so as to furnish 
graded units of convenient length. 

Group A of each section contains short 
form drills, word drills, phrase drills, and 
graded dictation based on the first five 
hundred most common words from A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary, by Dr. E. 
Horn; Group B, similar materials or- 
ganized around the next five hundred in 
order of difficulty; and Group C, the next 
thousand. 

Teachers will find that the type of ma- 
terial, its organization, and the length 
of each working unit, will facilitate the 
use of this textbook in a variety of ways 
conducive to more sustained interest and 
more accurate reading and writing of 
shorthand. 


« 

THE CONSUMER INVESTIGATES, by A. 
B. ZuTavern and A. E. Bullock, South 
Pasadena, California: Commercial Text- 
book Company, Ltd., and Baltimore: The 
H. M. Rowe Company, 525 p. $2.00. 


Another significant contribution to the 
literature of consumer education on the 
secondary school level by those two versa- 
tile textbook writers of Los Angeles. This 
book further unifies the complete program 
of social business education already avail- 
able by these authors. Presumably their 
books on The Business of Life would be 
used in the ninth or tenth grades, the 
present book in the tenth or eleventh 
grade, and Business Practices Everyone 
Should Know in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade. This would make an admirable se- 
quence of social business training. This 
seems to be the first book which con- 
siders this material as a phase of a social 
business program, rather than as a phase 
of a retailing program. The interesting 
illustrative materials will intrigue students 
and teachers. It is recommended for very 
careful consideration by those who are 
planning to set up courses in consumer 
training and for reference purposes in 
courses which will correlate with con- 
sumer education. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS, by P. T. 
Ellsworth, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 529 p. $4.00. 


A senior college book on the economics 
of international economic life. It begins 
with a historical presentation. The growth 
of mercantilism and its adjustment to 
modern conditions is showed. It has a very 
complete analysis of international ex- 
change with adjustments under gold stand- 
ards and under paper currency conditions. 
Various aspects of free trade and _pro- 
tection as national policies are considered. 
The book closes with a most significant 
treatment of the current trend toward 
national self-sufficiency. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE—Ad- 
vanced Course, Revised Edition, by Ar- 
thur H. Rosenkampff and William C. 
Wallace, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
569 p. $1.80. 


This publication is a revision of a popu- 
lar text formerly known as Bookkeeping 
Principles and Practice. The text has 
been enlarged and enriched to include 
more materials for the application of 
principles in exercises, review questions, 
and practice sets. 

The presentation presupposes a mastery 
of elementary bookkeeping, a review of 
which is presented in brief in the first 
chapter. The materials of this textbook 
can be divided conveniently into two 
parts, each of which logically consists of 
a year’s work in the subject. Part I 
(twenty-two chapters) deals with sub- 
sidiary ledgers, control accounts, accruals, 
reserves, deferred items, financial state- 
ments, and partnerships. Part II (eleven 
chapters) consists of such materials for 
an advanced course of study as corpora- 
tions, manufacturing accounts, voucher 
systems, consignments, and_ single-entry 
bookkeeping. 

This revised edition will surely meet 
with the approval of teachers of book- 
keeping and accounting, many of whom 
have already used the first edition so suc- 
cessfully in the classroom. 


THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATION, by the 
Stanford University Education Faculty, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
» pany, 471 p. $3.00. 


_Gives a clear picture of public educa- 
tion as it is, as it should be, and as it 
is becoming in American democracy. The 
roles of teachers, counselors, supervisors. 
and administrators in elementary and 
secondary schools are sketched in detail 
against the background of education, past 
and present, and career aspects of nu- 
merous types of educational work are 
treated. Commercial teachers will find 
Chapter 19 on, “The Role of Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects,” by Ralph R. 
Fields, of great interest. It approaches 
the function of the commercial teacher 
from an angle different from that usually 
taken. 
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Publicaticts, | 


Economic and Business Opportunities, by Clyde The Consumer Investigates, by A. B. ZuT: 
Beighey and Elmer E, Spanabel, Philadelphia: and A. E. Bullock, South Pasadena, "California: 
The John C. Winston Company, 602 p. $1.92. Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd., and Bal- 

“oral The H. M. Rowe Company. 525 p. 
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Essentials of Accounting, by W. A. Paton, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 830 p. $5.00. 
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The Way to a Better Job, by Guy Battles, Pitts. 
























a Finding Yourself, by Hiram N. Rasely, New burgh: Rieger’s, Inc. A brochure of 35 pages, 
wee ‘ York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 209 p. c. 
Sai 1.00. 
Nok $ Typewriting Technique, College Edition, by Har. 
hs Gregg Speed Building, by John R. Gregg, New old H. Smith, New York: The Gregg Publish. 
PAS: York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 314 p. ing Company, 173 p. $1.32. 
ee $1.20. (This new, revised edition with 16 les- 


f 


Lillian We Are Forty and  e Did Get Jobs, by C. B, 
rk hompson and M. L. Wise, aia <a 2 J. 
Lippincott C eae 255 p. $1.4 


sons on the English of Business by E. 
Hutchinson.) 






Fae 


ideas for Letter Writers, by Guy W. Battles, 319 a a 
Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Soft 
covers. 123 p. $1.00. 

























International Economics, by P. T. Ellsworth, New These books deserve a 
York: The Macmillan Company, 529 p. $4.00. place in’ every school 
library, office and home. 


Introduction to Accounting, Second Edition, by 
Dallas |S. Bolon, New York: John Wiley & IDEAS FOR LETTER WRITERS 
Sons, Inc., 679 p. $4.0 Seren 91.00 
Invaluable as a reference Guide for 










Modern Secretarial Training, by S. J. Wanous, 
New York: The Ronald Press oe lrg 474 ducators and Students. vi 
p. $2.75. THE WAY TO A BETTER JOB 
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New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 476 p. 


$3.50. en” 
hone" | SEND $1.25 













i i Retailing, Principles and Practices of Retail Buy- turned within 5 
@ Your obligation to your students ing, Advertising, Selling and Management, by ee Ba 
sfactory. 


G. Henry Richert, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 432 p. $2.00. 


The Challenge of Education, by the Stanford so R | E G E R S ’ | f Cc ‘ 


reign Education Faculty, New York: 


Graw-Hill Book Company, 471 p. $3.00. 319 THIRD AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 







suggests that they learn the use of 
the calculator that their future 
employers are buying! 

























EDUCATIONAL RENTAL PLAN 


(for Class Room Instruction) 
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@ Ownership eventually acquired. 
@ Your costs often offset by “laboratory BACK SUMMER SESSION 
fees’’ for students’ use. 
@ Send coupon for full details of amazing NUMBERS July 3 to August 11, 1939 
low-cost plan that starts you with arep- ' eae thod ‘ 
. MARCHANT i lati e ultimate in metho courses in 
ee exanene WANTED! secretarial and accounting subjects as 
: well as developing skill in shorthand 
6 SEPTEMBER, 1934 and typewriting. 
q OuUpO odd Jo Not Vela YP & 
@ OCTOBER, 1934 is en ; 
rite today for bulletin 
Continuously @ NOVEMBER, 1934 
Manufactured, @ MARCH, 1935 THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Consistently @ SEPTEMBER, 1935 6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Preferred @ OCTOBER, 1935 
and @ NOVEMBER, 1935 
te and Blue in Shorthand 
Satisfactorily @ OCTOBER, 1936 ” = White a s 
Serviced @® MARCH, 1937 START Esme rR Rt® 
for = The very, very easy kind 
28 MARCHANT SALES GROWTH J, oo 10 times easier then pay other standard system 
ears GREATLY EXCEEDS TH 
" OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUOTRY = i ant ee \ only “one way oo wrte the circle— 
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HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. ovth 5 wt gor? § : ayo” $ ou one ey RS al ‘TH’ 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations J edit aN re sv >© 8 Reverse at ond of outline onl ii 
in all Principal Cities ce on ove. snes de” 2 Diphthong vowels much easier to te 
adeed xen" a av’ 5 Bes Bi 4 i 0 Just 40 very easy short principles. to iearn 
PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESEEEEHESEEEESESSSESSSEEESEES: re) ad wm 
Gentlemen: JBE 9-38 of sorF™S2 Browyartes cae F Ready for i Bae General, Distation te ,wem 
u may send us details of MARCHANT . nse ‘ll d ‘ ld. 
SPECIAL see ntion PLAN. ae pr wee vice illustrated descriptive folder 
Same oak = i W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 
ie i 317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS PROVIDE 
VALUABLE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The New AUTOMATIC © ELECTRIC 


Multigraph Duplicator 


OPENS THE WAY TO THESE OBJECTIVES 


© Publicity for Student Activity 
© Complete Student Participation 
® Tangible Results of Efforts 

© Superior Quality of Work 

®@ Low Production Cost 


MANY educators are today urging an active 
M publications program as a means of stim- 
ulating student interest and effort... provid- 
ing experience opportunities in writing, edit- 
ing, illustrating, make-up, and reproduction. 
Into this activity, Multigraph methods fit as 
though designed especially for modern busi- 
ness education requirements. 
Students can easily typewrite, write, draw, 
rule or trace on a paper DupliMAT and quickly 
— Other School Uses — learn to make superior reproductions, at remark- 
These and many other jobs can be du- ably low cost, on a MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR. 
plicated in one or more colors, closely y 


registered, on many grades and 
finishes of paper without slip-sheeting: on a double-surface DUPLEX thin metal plate by 


the same methods. Or for duplicating type text, 
fine line drawings or complicated ruled forms, origi- 
nal copy can be placed on a MULTEX thin metal 
plate photographically. 


When reruns will be required, copy can be placed 


Enrollment Blanks and Class Schedules 
Handbooks of School Activities 
Office Record Blanks and Cards 


Letterheads and Ruled Forms 2 Sid : : 
WRITE for complete information and actual 


samples of this new kind of duplicating. See a 
Lectures and Extension Courses . ’ 
demonstration. Consult telephone books for address 
Loose Leaf Textbooks of nearest MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. 
Examinations and Homework Sheets 
Maps — Charts — Diagrams — Graphs $ CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 
Invitations —Tickets— Programs DupliMATs, 12c each 


Music and Song Sheets in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities 


Lesson Sheets and Illustrated Texts 





Sight Conservation Materials All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 














Accept the verdict of secretaries who 
know their typew riters from one end to 
the other 

Master, 


siness fy pew riter, is 


The new Underwood the 


world’s newest b 
also the world’s greatest! 
lines of the 


smart new 


Study the 


Master that defy tradition and estab 
lish an entirely new vogue in business 
typewriters 


Note 


quieter Operation and as a protecuion 


, 
how its action 1s sealed for 
against dust. 


Keep in mind that Dual ‘*Touch 


Tuning” gives it two distinct adjust- 


ments for ** Touch one of them con- 
trolled right from the kevboard and at 
a flick of the typist’s fingers. 
yt 
Typists who've seen and tried this 
newest of Underwoods not only enthuse 


about its eye appeal but its 


supreme 


ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it’s built, as are 
| up 


all Underwoods, to stand under 
condiuons, 


the toughest of service 
Thatis why there are approximately as 
many Underwood Typew riters used 


intheschoolsof Americaas all other 


F j the World’s Business 


makes of typewriters combined Ne 


@ 
e 
¢ 
ot [al 


8 a 


os 


CF 


Bows 


Accept the judgment of those who 
know typewriters. Make up your mind 
to give this outstanding new Under- 
wood Master a trial. 

Just telephone our nearest Branch 
or write headquarters toda)! Every 
Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service 
facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Iccounting Machines .. Adding Machines 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 
New York, N., Y. 


Typewriters .. 
Carbon Paper. 

One Park Avenue 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds 


Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 








